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THE MURDER OF HENRY CLEMENT AND THE PIRATES ~ 
OF LUNDY ISLAND 


1. The Murder of Henry Clement 


Att that we know of Henry Clement is that he was a clerk and 
—~messenger of the justiciar of Ireland, Maurice fitzGerald, and that 
he was murdered in the spring of 1235 in Westminster. The 
crime caused a sensation. Better men of his time have left no 
memorial; Henry Clement has a certain fame because of the 
manner of his death. 

A royal letter of 16 May 1235 tells the story. King Henry had 
arrived in Westminster on the previous Sunday, 13 May. On 
the same night Henry Clement was foully murdered in his lodging 
“before our gates, to our no small dishonour and the scandal of 
the realm.’’ Several persons were suspected of the murder. 
Geoffrey de Marisco, a former justiciar of Ireland, fled to sanctuary 
in Clerkenwell. One important person, Maurice Comyn, whose 
lands in Offaly marched with those of Peter de Bermingham,? 
was at once caught and imprisoned in the Tower of London. He 
lay in the Tower. from Pentecost (27 May) till the feast of All 
Saints (1 November), when he was released after finding pledges 
for his’ appearance. He was delivered to Geoffrey de Marisco, in 
whose company he had apparently come to Westminster. The 
other persons accused of the murder scattered and fled. One 
group of men made their way to the west. The king had heard 
that their intention was to cross to Lundy Island. They were 
William de Marisco (or Marsh), Geoffrey’s son, with his household, 
William of Pont de l’Arche, Philip of Dinant, Thomas de Erdinton 
and John Cabus. Another group, Walter Sandcinell, Eustace 
Comyn and Henry of Colombieres, were believed to have gone 
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1 Close ‘Rolls, 1234-7, p. 157. The Bermingham family had Tethmoy (Tuath 
dé Muighe) in Offaly, in the north of Leinster. This district was some thirty or 
forty miles due west of Dublin. See G. H. Orpen, Ireland under the Normans, 
Iv. 32-3. The other references to Maurice Comyn are in the Close Rolls, 1234-7, 
pp. 95, 154, 225. 
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east, for the earl Warenne and the sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk 

were warned and told to intercept them. Every other sheriff 

was warned to be on the watch for the malefactors; but, with the 

exception of William Marsh, they disappear from history. They 

did not come to stand their trial, and, accordingly, they were 
outlawed. 

The ‘official record of the judicial inquiry which followed the 
murder has fortunately survived. It was noticed by Maitland 
nearly half a century ago and edited by him in the English Histori- 
cal Review.2 It gives the evidence of many witnesses and.enables 
us to reconstruct the details of the crime. Henry Clement was 
staying in a house opposite the main gate of the royal palace— 
that is to say, in a street or open place to the east of the abbey 
church and precincts. The cemetery lay to the left, the way to 
the town to the right, of the palace gates. The house in which 
Henry Clement lodged belonged to Master David the surgeon. 
Since a woman in the house, one of the witnesses, is described as 
the hospita of Master David, I imagine that David leased it from 
her, leaving her the use of part of it—there are examples of such 
leases—or that she leased it from him, giving him the right to 
occupy the main rooms when he was in residence.* It was of the 
usual type—a hall, from which an inside stair led to an upper room 
(solarium), an adjacent lodging in which Alice the hospita lived, 
and a courtyard (curia), at the back in which there was a smaller 
house with a stable, probably a stable with a dwelling-room over 
it. One of the witnesses was sleeping in the courtyard “ in qua- 
dam domo forinseca in quodam stabulo.”” Opposite the house, on 
the other side of the paved street (calcetum), some of the king’s 
servants were in tents set up before the gate of the palace. On 
the night of Sunday, 13 May 1235, Master David and his guest 
were sleeping in the solar. Early on the Monday morning—the 
evidence suggests that it was not long after midnight—a number 
‘ of men rode up to the house. The men in the tents heard the 
neighing of the horses and the clatter of their hooves in the road- 
way. One of these men said that he thought there were about 
sixteen horsemen, some of them armed. Half a dozen went to 
the house, leaving the rest to watch outside. They broke down 
the door of the hall, climbed.the stair and broke down the door of 
the solar. One of them carried a blazing torch, which was 


1 Close Rolls, 1234-7, pp. 179, 180-1, 350. 

* ng. Hist. Rev. x (1895) 294; F. W. Maitland, Collected Papers, m1, 11-16. 

* Probably the latter, since David was given a fossatum extra portam West- 
monasterit in 1242 (Close Rolls, 1237-42, p. 422). Z 
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extinguished when they saw that they had found their quarry. 
Master David was wounded. Henry Clement tried to escape by 
jumping out of a window, but, seeing the men outside, he drew 
back. He was killed. A king’s messenger who was sleeping in 
the hall saw what happened, but was too frightened to do any- 
thing. His servant, who was also in the hall, said that the house 
seemed full of men. He was so frightened that he covered up his 
head. He ventured out afterwards and followed the murderers 
towards the cemetery, where, so another witness said, they had 
left their horses. Not one of the numerous witnesses could 
identify any of the strangers, and Alice the hospita who cried out 
from a window could not awaken the men in the stable. The 
case against William de Marisco and his companions seems to 
have depended on what is called circumstantial evidence. The 
surgeon said, for example, that a boy in buttons,¥a messenger of 
William de Marisco, had called daily to ask where Henry Clement 
was and where he would lodge. Master David also reported a 
threatening demonstration against Henry, on the bridge at 
Rochester, by Henry Pont de l’Arche and others. Two knights 
from Ireland said that, when the king was at Windsor [10-16 
April], William de Marisco had accused Henry Clement of putting 
obstacles in the way of his affairs at court and using his influence 
to avert the royal favour. Brian, another messenger from the 
justiciar of Ireland, who had been sleeping in the house in the 
courtyard, said that some of William’s men had threatened Henry 
for the same reason. He suspected William and his men, also 
some of the Marshal’s men, and a servant of Richard Siward,? 
but he had no proof. Alice testified that on that very Sunday in 
Westminster Henry Clement had said, in her hearing, that he 
feared for his life and wished he were in Ireland rather than in 
England. 

Who were these people, and why did they kill Henry Clement ? 


2. Geoffrey de Marisco and Richard the Marshal 


Matthew Paris, the St. Albans chronicler, gives us one reason : 


A certain clerk, Henry Clement, a messenger of the ruling men in Ireland 
(procerum Hiberniensium) foolishly boasting that he had been the cause of the 


1 “ Quidam parvus nuntijus Willelmi de Marisco (ms. reads in error Willelmi 
Marescalli) cum minutis butonibus.”” Maitland asks, ‘Can this be an early 
appearance of the boy in buttons? ”’ 

* Richard Siward was a notable friend and ally of Richard the Marshal, but it 


would take us too far away from our main subject to discuss the likelihood of his 
knowledge of the crime. 
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death of Earl Richard the Marshal, and calling him a traitor and a cruel enemy of 
the king and kingdom, was killed in London, while the king was there. Gilbert 
Marshal, taxed by the king himself and by others with the crime, cleared himself 
after a long process (plurimis argumentis).+ 


I am not sure whether the vague words mean that earl Gilbert— 
the brother and successor of earl Richard the Marshal—wasg 
formally indicted before his peers, but that his name and reputa- 
tion were involved is shown by a solemn promise which he made to 
the king three weeks after Easter in the following year (1236), 
He made oath on the gospels to observe his promise, in the 
presence of the king, the archbishop of Canterbury and the chief 
men of the kingdom, and he attached his seal to the writing which 
recorded it. His undertaking comprised many points, and the 
first was that he would not receive nor allow to be received in any 
of his lands William de Marisco and the other men, whose names 
we already know, outlawed for the death of Henry Clement.? 
The assassins had obviously been connected with him in some way, 
and he had been suspected of harbouring them. 

Henry Clement, then, was murdered by men in the Marshal’s 
circle. According to Matthew Paris, he had gloried in earl 
Richard’s death, and boasted that he had had a hand in getting 
rid of a man who was a traitor. 

The deed was an aftermath of a great political crisis and of a 
tragic event which had stirred passion and bred a crop of rumours. 
Its origin, like that of so many crimes of the kind, is to be found 
in Ireland; not, however, among the native Irish, but in the circle 
of a great Anglo-Norman lord, Richard Marshal, earl of Pembroke, 
and lord of Leinster. Earl Richard was the second son of the 
famous William the Marshal who at one time had governed 
England as rector regni (1216-19). He had been forced into a war 
against his lord, king Henry. He had carried the war from the 
Marches of Wales into Ireland, where he had gone in February 
1234. He had doubtless heard that, in his absence, his interests 
in Leinster were threatened by the justicias and barons and 
servants of the crown. King Henry, of course, was perfectly 
justified in striking a blow at the Marshal in Ireland, while the 
Marshal, with the aid of Llywelyn of Wales, was successfully 
defying him in the Marches; but, in fact, the circumstances of 
the Marshal’s return to Ireland were not quite so simple as this. 
At the very time when earl Richard was trying to recover some of 
his lost castles in Leinster, the king in England was negotiating 


1 Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, ed. Luard, m1, 327. 
* Close Rolle, 1234-7, p. 350. 
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for peace with him and Llywelyn. Henry had found that he 
could not win, and he had been persuaded by the English bishops 
to accept terms which would give the Marshal just what he had 
been fighting for—the dismissal of his present advisers, and the 
renewal of co-operation with his barons on the basis of the Great 
Charter. The object of the negotiations was peace, not to separ- 
ate the earl from his allies in Wales, and then to continue the war 
against him. Hence, one would expect to hear that the justiciar 
and barons in Ireland had made a truce with him. They did offer 
to negotiate for a truce, so that they could await instructions from 
England, but when the parties met on the well-known plain in 
Kildare county, known as the Curragh, they refused to restore, as 
a preliminary to a truce, the castles which they still held. More- 
over, they proceeded to attack the Marshal in superior force 
(1 April 1234). The Marshal was badly wounded in the fight, was 
captured, and died on 16 April. By this time his cause in England 
was already won. 

It is a mysterious story. If the justiciar, as may well have 
been the case, was ignorant that negotiations were proceeding on 
the borders of Wales, we cannot blame him for refusing to sur- 
render the castles as a condition of a truce. News sometimes 
took two or three weeks to pass from England to Ireland, or 
Ireland to England. King Henry, for example, did not hear of 
the Marshal’s death until the beginning of May. Yet, one feels, 
the movement of events in the two countries, in a matter of such 
importance, might have been kept in better step with each other. 
In any case, the Marshal thought that he had been trapped, and 
very ugly rumours were spread after his death that the justiciar 
and barons in Ireland had been instructed to pursue the earl to 
the death. The Curragh was a field, not of negotiations which 
broke down, but of black treachery. We need not argue whether 
the scandal was justified or not, though it was certainly false in 
some of its careful detail; + the important point is that it was 
believed. Any man who, like Henry Clement, gloried in his own 
share of responsibility, was asking for trouble. 

The new earl, Gilbert the Marshal, kept his thoughts to him- 
self. It was his business to get his inheritance and to join in the 
general reconciliation which the archbishop of Canterbury and his 
colleagues brought about in England. As we have seen, he could 
not avoid suspicion after Henry Clement was killed, but he had 
far too much at stake to allow himself to be mixed up in affairs 


1 See especially G. H. Orpen’s criticism of the story told by Roger of 
Wendover, op. oit., m1, 61-72. 
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of this kind. He was a very great man in baronial society and he 
had his own life to live. Others were not so happily placed. And 
here we come back to William de Marisco and his father Geoffrey. 

William de Marisco was a prominent member of a very im- 
portant Anglo-Norman family. His father, Geoffrey, had been 
active in the service of king John and king Henry and had three 
times been justiciar of Ireland. Genealogists have tried in vain 
to establish the parentage of this eminent man. He seems to 
have risen to notice and influence through the fact that he was the 
nephew of a famous archbishop of Dublin, John Comyn,' who died 
in 1212, but where he came from we do not know. “ His name 
was as common in England in the middle ages as the marshes from 
which it is derived.” * Of the many suggestions which have been 
made, the most likely, as we shall see, is that he was a native of 
north Somerset, where his nephew Jordan lived. Geoffrey’s 
success was due, not to birth, but to his own energetic ability to 
seize the opportunities which a career in Ireland gave. When 
he came to Ireland, the drive westwards, in Munster and southern 
Connaught, was beginning, and it continued after he became 
justiciar in 1215. In addition to lands in Leinster, he had castles 
and tenements in Limerick county, in Thomond (co. Clare) and 
‘along the upper shore of Dingle Bay in Desmond (co. Kerry), 
where he fought and bargained and settled, now in partnership, 
now in rivalry, with the house of fitzGerald. He was connected 
with many of the families which then and later rose to local 
greatness in south-western Ireland. Through his wife, Eva de 
Bermingham, he got a leading position in Ossory, in northern 
Leinster, not far from Dublin. As justiciar, he was at one time 
accused of using his authority to feather his own nest, and to 
divert revenues which ought to have gone to the royal exchequer. 
He built castles and founded abbeys. He had a large family of 
sons and daughters, one or two of whom, notably his son Robert, 


1 This relationship explains the fact that Geoffrey de Marisco had a Maurice 
Comyn and a Eustace Comyn (above, p. 285) in his company. When Maurice 
was released from the Tower, he was handed over to Geoffrey (Close Rolls, 1234-7, 
p- 154). The relationship of these Irish Comyns to the English and Scottish 
Comyns is unknown. Just as archbishop John of Dublin brought Comyns to 
Ireland, so William Comyn, chancellor of King David, brought them to Scotland, 
where they became lords of Badenoch (see J. H. Round, ‘‘ The Origin of the 
Comyns,” in The Ancestor, x, 104-19, July 1904). The only indication that 
Geoffrey de Marisco may have been connected with the Scottish family is Matthew 
Paris’s statement that at one time he was protected by the great Walter 
Comyn. j 

* Dr. William Hunt, in his excellent life of Geoffrey de Marisco, in the Dict. 
Nat, Biography, xu, 1046. 
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escaped the misfortunes which beset the rest and became firmly 
rooted in Ireland. His son, William, with whom we are mainly 
concerned, seemed destined to an equally prosperous career. 
In 1224 William was taken into the king’s service, as a member 
of the household. He married Matilda, the niece of the arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Henry, who in his way was almost as great a 
man as archbishop John Comy~ uad been before him; and who 
gave a handsome marriage portion to his niece.?_ The murderers 
of Henry Clement are obscure enough to us, but they were prob- 
ably well known in Ireland, as knights or men at arms, who held 
lands of the ex-justiciar and his son, and who had fought with 
them in the army of the Marshal. For some reason, Geoffrey 
and William had come to Westminster in the spring of 1235, on 
business at the royal court, and these men were with them. A 
fatal impulse led William to the act which ruined his life: he 
slew a man who was on a mission from the justiciar of Ireland and 
under royal protection, and he slew him in a place, within the verge 
of the palace, where the king’s peace was especially sacred. 
William’s loss of self-control was, I am sure, due to feelings 
more personal than anger against a scurrilous civil servant, and 
devotion to the memory of earl Richard the Marshal. Henry 
Clement—who, we must remember, would not be an insignificant 
person, and for all we know may have been an influential man, 
with a fine future before him—was, I fancy, an old and hateful 
acquaintance, and the last man whom William de Marisco wished 
to see in England. And I think that the quarrel which led to his 
death must have been connected in some way with the fact that 
Geoffrey de Marisco and his family had been singled out for 
peculiar obloquy in the stories which were circulating about the 
death of earl Richard and the treachery at the Curragh. For 
Geoffrey de Marisco is the scoundrel Of the piece, as it is told in the 
pages of Roger of Wendover. According to the chronicler, he had 
joined the Marshal with the deliberate intention of leading him 
on with treacherous advice until he was in the net cast for him 
by the justiciar, Maurice fitzGerald. All the available evidence 
goes to show that this was untrue, for nobody suffered more 
promptly by the Marshal’s defeat than Geoffrey and his relatives ; 
but suppose that there had been traffic between the ex-justiciar 
and the leaders of the king’s government and army in Ireland— 
not necessarily treacherous (for Geoffrey was not only the Marshal’s 
Rot. lit. claus, i, 577, 580; ii, 40. His stipend was 40 marks a year. 


* The maritagium of Matilda included Coonagh (Conach, Okonagh). Cf. Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 490, and below, p. 293. 
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vassal), but sufficiently close to arouse suspicion in the light of 
later events? Geoffrey would naturally take a leading part in 
the negotiations which followed the Marshal’s return to Leinster, 
He was one of the big men in Ireland. Had some assurances been 
given, some plan been discussed? Had Henry Clement had a 
part in them? And had Geoffrey been double-crossed and left 
to bear the full force of the king’s wrath for his presence in the 
earl’s forces and his share in the fight? This is all surmise. We 
do not, and cannot, know. But if something like this happened, 
it would help to explain what has hitherto been a puzzle—the 
discrepancy between the action of Geoffrey de Marisco and the 
scandal which ever after was attached to his name; and it would 
account for the act of his son William: 

Neither Geoffrey nor his son had had a pleasant time since the 
fight on the Curragh. King Henry was able to make a distinction 
between the war in England and the war in Ireland. In each case 
it had been a straight war, not a rebellion, for earl Richard had 
been formally repudiated in a legal act of diffidatio, or renunciation 
of the lord’s responsibility to him asa vassal, just as some of his 
supporters in England had renounced their homage, and achieved 
the same result in another way; but defeat none the less meant 
the loss of lands and rights, and in Ireland the earl and his fol- 
lowers had been defeated and captured. For a time the king 
had tried, contrary to the spirit of the negotiations in England, 
to deprive the Marshal’s heir, earl Gilbert, of some of his lands 
and rights.? He failed in this, but he had no intention of includ- 
ing the other companions of the Marshal in Ireland in the English 
settlement. The Irish Pipe Roll for 19 Henry III—that is to say, 
for the year ending at Michaelmas 1235—contains a list of thirty- 
three names of landholders in the county of Limerick alone who 
had been fined for being against the king in the war with Richard 
the Marshal.* Geoffrey de Marisco and his son William were 

1 Maurice fitzGerald claimed that Geoffrey held his tenements of him (Cal. 
Par. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 69). Whether the claim comprised the lands in Offaly held 
by Geoffrey of the Marshal in right of his wife Eva de Bermingham, is not clear ; 
in any case, these did not form the main part of his tenements. See Orpen, 
op. cit., 11, 62, note. 

* This is shown by a bull, hitherto unnoticed, of Pope Gregory IX, dated 
Perugia, 2 June 1235, printed by L. Auvray in Registres de Gregoire IX, u, col. 
70, co. 2599. The king had extorted an oath from Gilbert, but afterwards re- 
pented and followed saner counsels. On 18 June the pope took the earl and his 
brothers under his protection (ibid., col, 89, no. 2642), 

* Orpen, m1, 71. The Pipe Roll contains many more names. Unhappily it 
was not calendered in full in the Thirty-fifth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records in Ireland (Dublin, 1903). One entry in the account of the sheriff 
of Limerick is puzzling: 100s. for the support of the wife of William de Marisco 
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each fined 3000 marks or £2000, and three of Geoffrey’s nephews, 
William the son of Jordan de Marisco, John Travers and Richard 
de Marisco, had to pay, the first two £200, the last £100. These 
sums were the ransoms of men captured in battle. All five men 
were still in prison on 23 May 1234. Geoffrey and William were 
still there on 23 September 1234. Other barons and knights who 
had fought with the Marshal were free, some even pardoned and 
released from their fines, but Geoffrey and William were obviously 
considered to be in a separate category. There is evidence of 
negotiations which, if we knew more about them, would help us 
to understand the position.? 

They seem to have been released in October or November, but 
they were still suspect, for on 27 November 1234 we learn that 
two of Geoffrey’s castles, Killorglin in Desmond and Holywood 
(de Sancto Bosco), probably Hollywood in co. Dublin, and one of 
William’s castles, Coonagh in co. Limerick, had been retained by 
the king in tenanciam for the faithful service of the said Geoffrey 
and William. In Shakespeare’s words, they were enfranchised 
with a fetter and set at liberty with a clog. This seems to have 
been their position at the time of the murder of Henry Clement in 
the following May, and“We may suppose, without over-indulgence 
in fancy, that their presence at Westminster was due to their 


“while her husband was in the king’s army ’’ (Report, p. 35). This looks like a 
mistranslation based on a misreading. I suspect that the grant was made for 
Matilda’s support while William was in captivity. If the translation is correct, 
there must have been a third William de Marisco, in addition to the son ofeGeoffrey 
and the son of Jordan. 

1 Close Rolls, 1231-4, pp. 428, 483; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 69. This last 
letter contemplates the possibility of the death of Geoffrey and his fellow-prisoners, 
and allows the justiciar judgement about his overlordship of their tenements in 
spite of the writing of peace made between Gilbert Marshal, and his brothers and 
others on the one side, and the comuna of magnates and lieges of Ireland on the 
other. As though this were not mysterious enough, it appears that, before the 
justiciar would go to King Henry in England he insisted on a safe-conduct 
from the archbishop of Canterbury (Orpen, m1, 74). I draw two conclusions : 
(1) Maurice fitzGerald, the justiciar, was personally interested in preventing the 
release and return to royal favour of Geoffrey de Marisco and his son; (2) he was 
still afraid of the Marshal’s party in England, and so wanted to have a safe- 
conduct from its leader, archbishop Edmund. This was in the autumn of 1234, 
before he came to England. After his return he sent Henry Clement to England 
on Irish business, and no doubt instructed him to prevent, if he could, the efforts 
of Geoffrey and William to come to terms with the king. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 83. For Killorglin, and generally for the 
settlements in Desmond, see Orpen in Eng. Hist. Rev., xxrx (1914), 302 ff., and 
Ireland under the Normans, ut, 127,134. That Hollywood was the Hollywood in 
County Dublin is probable because Luke, archbishop of Dublin, had a lease of it 
for a fee-farm (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 380; for Coonagh see above, p. 291, 
and below, pp. 297, 303). 
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desire to come to some permanent understanding with King 
Henry. If this were so, the evidence given by some of the wit- 
nesses in the judicial inquiry is intelligible enough: Henry 
Clement, William de Marisco was convinced, was doing his best 
to put difficulties in his way. 

Geoffrey de Marisco fled for sanctuary to the Knights of the 
Hospital of St. John in Clerkenwell. Here I will leave him for a 
time, while I follow the story of his son William, who was regarded 
as the chief murderer. 

It will be remembered that the king, only three days after the 
murder, had reason to believe that William de Marisco and his 
companions were making for Lundy Island. The reason must 
have been a good one, for the statement is so explicit. Persons 
who fly from justice might, after much wandering, find their way 
to a remote place like Lundy Island; but if they go straight for 
it, like an arrow to its mark, they must have some close association 
with it. Why was this conspicuous person supposed to be seeking 
a refuge on a rocky little island in the Bristol Channel ? 


3. William, Son of Jordan de Marisgo and Lundy Island 


Lundy Island is part of Devonshire. Its situation is succinctly 
described in a charter of King Richard I as “in the sea in the 
mouth of the river Severn between Tenby and Barnstaple.” This 
is roughly correct, though the island is a good deal nearer to the 
Devon than to the Pembroke coast. It was granted to the 
Templars by King Richard, whose charter I have cited. King 
John confirmed the grant; but when, in February 1227, in one of 
his first charters, Henry III confirmed the grants of his father to 
this military order, he omitted the grant of Lundy Island. The 
chancery and exchequer records enable us to understand what 
happened; but first let us look at a letter sent soon after Henry 
Clement’s murder : 


Grant to William son of Jordan de Mariscis that he may safely come out of his 
island of Lunday with his men, come to England and stay there and retire from 
there; grant to him also that merchants may safely go to and from his said island 
as they used todo; and mandate accordingly to all bailiffs.* 


The date is Windsor, 9 June 1235, only three weeks or so after 
the letters announcing the flight of William de Marisco. On the 
very same day Geoffrey de Marisco was allowed to leave the 
hospital of St. John at Clerkenwell in safety, with his men, except 

1 Beatrice A. Lees, Records of the Templars in England in the twelfth century 


(London, 1935), p. 141; Rotuli Chartarum, p.3; Calendar of Charter Rolls, 1, 8. 
* Cal. Patent Rolls, 1232-47, p. 107. 
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those who were charged with the death of Henry Clement.} 
William son of Jordan was Geoffrey’s nephew, and it is obvious 
that he and his uncle had been busy clearing themselves of any 
suspicion of complicity in the murder. And William son of 
Jordan had been conducting his share in the negotiations from his 
island of Lundy. Lundy was his island. We can now under- 
stand why William son of Geoffrey was believed to have made for 
Lundy Island, and perhaps we can understand why its lord, 
William son of Jordan, was anxious to be allowed to leave it. He 
had no wish to be confounded in the royal mind with his cousin 
and his band of suspects. 

Lundy Island had, in fact, been held by the family of Marsh 
in the later twelfth century. A William de Marisco, when King 
John came to the throne, who had lands in Huntspill in Somerset, 
near the Bristol Channel, and other lands in the same shire, had 
maintained his right to it. He had resisted the new rights of the 
Templars and held the island against them and the king. He 
had in short, rebelled and had been outlawed. He was restored 
to favour in February 1204, and was put in charge of some of the 
royal galleys. The Templars were compensated for the loss of 
Lundy. This explains the omission of the island from the charter 
of 1227. Before he died, sometime after September 1225, William 
had been in trouble again. He was a naval administrator in 
King John’s service, and he had joined the rebels who had sup- 
ported Louis of France during the civil war of 1215-17. He had 
put his wife, sons and daughters on Lundy Island and gone to 
sea against his king. The island was captured but restored to 
him, with his family, in November 1217. Now I think that this 
William—obviously an important man in his way among the 
knights of Somerset—was the brother of Geoffrey, the justiciar 
of Ireland, and the father of Jordan, who was his successor at 
Huntspill and the father of William son of Jordan. Jordan had 
been with his uncle Geoffrey in Ireland before he succeeded to 
the lands in Somerset and to Lundy Island, and his son William 
who succeeded him in his turn in 1234 had done the same. When 
William, son of Jordan, is described as a nepos of Geoffrey de 
Marisco, the word here means grand-nephew.? It will now be 


1 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1232-47, p. 107. 

* The evidence for this reconstruction is abundant; the full story would 
require a separate paper. See, in particular, Rotuli chartarum, p. 101; Rot. litt. 
pat., pp. 38b, 52; Patent Rolls, 1216-25, pp. 39, 122, 204; Curia Regis Rolls, iii. 
128; Pipe Roll, 4 John, p. 129; Rot. lit. claus, 1, 125b, 442b, 545; ibid., m, 60d. 
My view that Geoffrey was the brother of William, father of Jordan, is based 
mainly on the fact that Geoffrey’s brother William sealed the well-known agree- 
ment of 1220 between Henry III and Geoffrey : see Patent Rolls, 1216-26, p. 265. 
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evident why I suggested at the beginning of this paper that 
Geoffrey was a Somerset man. Although (as Dr. William Hunt 
pointed out) some genealogists made an unconvincing case for 
Geoffrey’s connection with Huntspill, they were probably right, 
after all. Not knowing the evidence of the chancery rolls, which 
were not printed or calendared when they wrote, they could only 
surmise. They could not assert precisely that the Jordan who 
was Geoffrey’s nephew was in fact the Jordan who had land at 
Huntspill and elsewhere in Somerset. The identification, how- 
ever, is quite clear. 

The evidence may be summarised in this way. It is worth 
while, for it connects Geoffrey, through his nephew, with Somerset, 
and it clears up confusion between the two Williams, who, as time 
went on, were no longer given the names of their fathers and 
cannot easily be distinguished. In 1233 Jordan de Marisco 
joined the Marshal, apparently in England, not in Ireland, and 
his lands at Huntspill and elsewhere in Somerset were taken into 
the king’s hands. In April 1234 he succeeded in regaining them, 
and in June a Jordan de Marisco recovered his lands in Ireland. 
Jordan of Huntspill died in this same year 1234, for his son 
William got possession of his lands in Somerset in October; but 
in the same month the justiciar of Ireland was ordered to put a 
William son of Jordan in possession of his father’s lands in Ire- 
land.1_ The conclusion is irresistible that we have here the same 
Jordan and the same William. And the identity is clinched when 
in later letters we find that William son of Jordan had lands both 
in Somerset and in Ireland.22 What happened is quite clear. 
Jordan de Marisco had important holdings in Ireland, where, like 
his uncle Geoffrey, he was closely connected with Richard the 
Marshal. When war broke out in England, his sympathies 
naturally led him to join the Marshal in the Southern Marches of 
Wales, not very far from. Huntspill on the other side of the Bristol 
Channel. His son William, who was in Ireland, joined his uncle 
Geoffrey and was with him at the fight on the Curragh. It is not 
surprising that, when Jordan died, William, who had until re- 
cently been a prisoner of war and owed the king a ransom of 300 
marks (£200), found much greater difficulty in getting possession 
of his Irish lands than he had had in England. In fact, his kin- 
ship with his great-uncle Geoffrey and his cousin William kept him 


1 Close Rolls, 1231-4, pp. 330, 406, 441, 538-9; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, 
pp. 33, 75. 

® Close Rolls, 1242-7, p. 26. The index to this volume of Close Rolls is very 
misleading, for it makes one William out of two. 
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out of his castles and lands in Ireland until October 1237.1 His 
position in Huntspill was more secure, but here also William son 
of Geoffrey’s unwelcome attentions to his island of Lundy brought 
him under suspicion, and, as we shall see, he was forced in 1243 
to surrender the island to the king. For some time, owing to his 
cousin’s use of it as a base for robbery on land and piracy at sea, 
his rights there had been only nominal. 


4. William Son of Geoffrey de Marisco Turns Pirate 


William de Marisco managed, somehow or other, to hold out 
in Lundy Island and elsewhere until 1242. For seven years he 
lived desperately, a doomed man, as a pirate. Most outlaws just 
disappeared from history. They fled abroad, or skulked about in 
hiding, and were lost to view. (Robin Hood is not a typical 
outlaw.) William de Marisco was a man of a different kind, 
quite as respectable in his way as the famous men who swept 
the seas from the same parts of England in the sixteenth century. 
He had no Spaniards to prey upon, as Drake and Grenville had, 
no distant seas to roam. He stayed in home waters, and ranged 
from the coasts of Galloway and Ireland to the Bristol Channel. 
His memories were incredibly bitter. He was consumed by a 
sense, not of wrong inflicted by himself, but of wrongs suffered. 
He nursed feelings of peculiar hatred against King Henry. To the 
end he denied that he had killed Henry Clement; but his refusal 
to stand to justice, his flight and his later deeds of violence made 
all denials futile. 

As an outlaw William lost his Irish lands. His wife Matilda 
suffered with him. The king kept Matilda’s cantred and castle of 
Coonagh in his hands for a year and a day, according to the law in 
cases of forfeiture, and then, regarding them as an escheat of the 
see of Dublin, handed them over to the existing archbishop, 
_Luke.* This was in August 1236. Whether his wife joined 
William or not, we do not know. His depredations began to cause 
anxiety in the early summer of 1237. Although we may assume 
that Lundy Island was always one of his places of refuge, the 
records are silent about his control of the island until 1241. It is 


‘1 Close Rolls, 1234-7, p. 505, ef. Close Rolls, 1242-7, p. 389 (1246). He was 
still paying his ransom in 1247 (ibid., p. 530). Every member of Geoffrey de 
Marisco’s family was suspéct. His son John, before he recovered his lands, had 
to prove that throughout the war, he was with the earl Warenne in England 
(Close Rolls, 1231-4, pp. 450, 525). 

* Close Rolls, 1234-7, p. 307 (25 August 1236). 
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quite possible that William used several bases during the five 
or six years of his maritime activities. At first, the evidence 
~ suggests, he worked from Scotland, probably from Galloway. 

In 1237 William de Marisco was again on the fringe of great 
events. Until outstanding disputes were settled in a general 
agreement of peace between the two kings, Alexander II of 
Scotland seemed in this year to be heading for war against his 
brother-in-law, King Henry. Why this was so, and what Alex- 
ander wanted, are not our concern; but it is clear that he hoped 
much from his friends and relatives in England, and that some 
business of a subterranean kind went on between parties in the 
two countries. William de Marisco played an obscure part in the 
movement. On 18 Juné the barons of the various Cinque Ports 
were ordered to equip the king’s galleys and a good ship from 
Winchelsea and to send them to Portsmouth to await orders, 
The reason given for this order was that certain evildoers, to wit, 
William de Marisco, his brother Robert,! and their accomplices 
of the land of the King of Scotland had put to sea with galleys 
and were preying upon the merchants and others crossing from 
Ireland to England. They had attacked and taken merchants of 
Bristol, Dublin and Drogheda, killing some, wounding others and 
holding others to grievous ransom. A few days earlier the bailiffs 
of Bristol had been authorised to sell the merchandise on board 
the ships which had been attacked, up to the amount of the 
ransoms, so that the hostages could be saved. Later letters sent 
to the bailiffs of Bristol give the names of merchants, including a 
Norman, who had suffered from the marauders. A prison, in 
which the captives or their hostages were detained, is mentioned, 
and one thinks of Lundy Island. When such incidents as these 
occurred, it was the duty of the bailiffs in the ports to take 
possession of the ships attacked, and of any merchandise which 
might be recovered, until the rightful owners could appear and 
prove their ownership. The pirates wanted ransoms, not ships 
and goods. Also, ships could be held on suspicion after a robbery 
at sea. The bailiffs of Bristol, the justiciar of Ireland, the earl of 
Ulster, the mayors and good men of Dublin and Drogheda had 
detained ships and merchandise. The authorities in Ireland 
were ordered to restore ships and goods, “‘ arrested on account of a 
robbery lately committed at sea by* William de Marisco.” It is 
significant that this order was made in letters sent from York on 
28 September, when the treaty with the king of Scots was an- 


* Probably an error for Reginald de Marisco. There is no other indication 
that the reputable Robert was an associate of William. 
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re nounced. In their zeal the king’s ministers in Ireland had also 
e seized the lands of another William de Marisco, confounding him 

perhaps with his kinsman, and the unhappy man had to seek ni 
vt redress from the king. I suppose that in him we may see the son 4 
al of Jordan.’ _ 
of 
. 5. The Attempt to Murder King Henry at Woodstock, the Assault 
: on Lundy Island and the Execution of William Son of Geoffrey i 
: de Marisco. bs, 
e William de Marisco came safely out of this adventure. The 
e ransoms of the merchants amounted to £120. William was in 
8 funds, for £120 sterling was a large sum in those days. A really 
7 good pirate story would tell us how exactly the money was paid 






over to him and how the hostages were released; but we hear 
nothing about this, nor about the king’s galleys at Portsmouth 3 
which ought to have been looking for him. Perhaps the mer- : 
chants had found the king’s bailiffs too attentive, and were glad i 
‘ to get away again with their ships and goods and to say no more if 
about their experience. At any rate, William turned in the 
following year to a much more dangerous and dreadful crime. 
He was believed to have contrived a plot to murder the king. 
Henceforward, he was worse than an outlaw. He was a traitor, ‘ 
“ proditor regis.” 
The story is told by Matthew Paris in his best manner : a 


On the morrow of the nativity of the Blessed Mary [9 Sept. 1238], a certain en 
man at arms, a man of some education (armiger literatus) came to the king’s court : 
at Woodstock. Pretending to be mad, he said tothe king: ‘‘ Resign to me the 
kingdom which you have unjustly usurped and long detained.’’ And he added 
that he had the mark of royalty on his shoulder. When the king’s servarits ran 
upon him, intending to beat him and drive him away from the king’s presence, i 
the king checked them, saying ‘‘ Let him alone in his folly.’”” But in the middle ia 
of the night, the madman climbed into the king’s sleeping chamber by the window, ea 
a naked knife in his hand, and came to the king’s bed. He did not find him and 4 
was perplexed. He looked for, him in various parts of the chamber. By the 4 
providence of God the king was with the queen, One of the queen’s damsels, vg 
Margaret Biset, happened to be on duty. She was reciting her psalter by the te 
light of a candle, for she was devout. When she saw the madman searching every 
corner so that he could kill the king, shouting wildly, she was astounded and 
began to scream. The servants were awakened and came running in haste. al 
They broke down the door which the burglar had barred, overbore his resistance, <a 
seized him, bound him with chains and put him to the torture. At length he a 
confessed that he had been sent by William, son of Geoffrey de Marisco, to slay iss 
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1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, pp. 187, 197; Close Rolls, 1234-7, pp. 466, 471, 
502, 536. 

* Close Rolls, 1234-7, p. 484; letters ordering return of lands, 14 August 
1237. 
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the king in the manner of the Assassins. He asserted that others also were 
concerned in the crime.* 


Matthew goes on to describe in gruesome detail the execution of 
the would-be assassin at Coventry. 

His story, in its main lines, is confirmed by the records. The 
king was at Woodstock on 9 September 1238, and on 20 September, 
when he was at Bridgenorth, he sent letters to the bailiffs of various 
ports, between Dover and Chester, ordering them to be on the 
look-out for William de Marisco and his accomplices, and if 
possible to catch them. He told how William had recently 
plotted his death, “as we know for certain through a certain 
ribald whom he sent to kill us and our queen.” On the same day 
another letter was sent to the sheriff of Kent, for the king had 
learned on the best evidence that William was in that part of 
England. William, then, wasin England. He was not captured, 
and somehow or other managed to survive until 1242, when at 
last a definite and successful attempt was made to dislodge him 
from Lundy Island. By this time his marauding exploits on sea 
and land were notorious. Something had to be done about 
them.? According to Matthew Paris, certain nobles who had 
passed near the island on their way from Ireland and had made 
inquiries, reported to the king how he could best capture him 
and hismen. They had learned that guile was necessary. Direct 
assault would be of no use. However this may be, Henry took 
measures. In December 1241 the sheriff of Devon captured three 
men of William’s “‘ society ” and by the king’s orders sent them to 
the sheriff of Hampshire, who put them in the prison at Win- 
chester. Early in January the men of Bristol handed over 
William’s wife to the constable of Gloucester castle. In the 
meantime the men of Devon were ordered to take counsel how 
best to guard their coast against incursions from the king’s 
enemies on Lundy Island. If they failed to take effective action, 
Henry Tracy and three other local landholders had power to devise 
plans at the cost of the shire. This last order was made on 


1 Chronica majora, ut, 497-8. The phrase “more Assassinorum ”’ is used 
elsewhere by Matthew Paris in reference to emissaries of murder (e.g., Historia 
Anglorum, ed, Madden, 111, 21). The reference, of course, is to the Ismailians of 
the Lebanon, ruled by the Old Man of the Mountain The St. Albans chronicler, 
Roger Wendover, had incorporated a long account of their alleged customs from 
William of Tyre, and this was well known to Matthew Paris (Roger of Wendover, 
ed, Coxe, u, 245~7). For the Ismailians see R. Grousset, Histoire des croisades, 
m1 (1936), in the index, pp. 813-4. 

* The abbot of Margam in Glamorgan aroused the king’s indignation against 
him, because on one occasion, probably early in 1242, he “ received ’’ William and 
his men (Cal, Pat, Rolls, p. 302.) 
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7 February. Finally, when the spring had come, an assault was 
made on the island. The operations were under the control of 
William Bardolf, a Norfolk baron, who was sent down to Devon- 
shire by the government. A certain Richard de Chilham, of 
whom I know nothing, was sent to William’s assistance with two 
knights and a dozen men-at-arms in the end of May. They 
succeeded in capturing the outlaws. In a later copy of his 
chronicle Matthew Paris added a story that William was betrayed 
by one of his men, whom he had detained on the island against his 
will. The rocks protecting the place could only be scaled at one 
point, and William imprudently set this man to guard the weak 
spot. It was a misty day, and William was sitting at meat when 
the king’s men came. William and his band were taken to 
Bristol, where he and his more powerful men were put in the 
safest and strongest part of the main tower of the castle, and the 
rest in the town. Burgesses were appointed to join with the 
constable of the castle in keeping guard over them. A day or two 
later arrangements were made for the transference of the outlaws 
to London (16 June 1242). William Bardolf was to hand over 
William de Marisco and four or five of the more important prisoners 
whom he had captured to the constable of the Tower. Of the 
others as many as could be safely guarded there were to be put 
into Newgate prison, the rest in the Fleet. The constable and 
wardens of these prisons were straitly ordered to put their danger- 
ous charges in irons and in strong places. The treasurer was asked 
to provide as many suitable men to guard them as were required 
to prevent any possible risk of escape.” 

On 14 July the constable of the Tower, Richard de Bovill, 
delivered William de Marisco, Aimeri de Beaufeu, Reginald de 
Marisco, Robert de Montibus and William’s chamberlain Richard, 
for trial. Others were tried with them, for Matthew Paris 
describes the execution of William with sixteen companions on 
25 July. The murderers of Henry Clement, it will be noticed, 
had disappeared by 1242. These are new companions. They 

1 The king sailed on his Gascon expedition in May 1242, and the council left 
in England was really responsible for putting an end to William de Marisco. 


William Bardolf, heir to the honour of Wormegay, was Hubert de Burgh’s step- 
son, being the son of Hubert’s second wife, Beatrice de Warenne, by her first 


» husband. The council clearly attached importance to his mission, for the letters 


announcing it are very carefully authorised in the Patent Roll (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1232-47, p. 298: letters to the barons and knights, etc., of Devon and to the 
bailliffs and men of Bristol, 21 May 1242). 

* The texts on which this paragraph is based are: Matthew Paris, Chronica 
Majora, rv, 193-6; Close Rolls, 1237-42, pp. 381, 385, 443-7 passim; Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1232-47, pp. 268, 292, 298. 
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were taken from Westminster to the Tower, and thence dragged 
by horses to the “ penal machine, vulgarly known as the gibbet,” 
on which they were hanged. The manuscript of the chronicle 
contains at this point a lively drawing of William being dragged 
to executicn. The unhappy knight lies on the ground. Ropes 
are attached by one end to his feet, by the other to the horse’s 
collar. A young man sitting on the horse looks back at him with 
curiosity. Before his execution William made his confession to 
the famous Dominican, John of Saint-Gilles, a beloved friend of 
the bishop of Lincoln, Robert Grosseteste.* 


6. The Relatives of William de Marisco. The Episode of the Abbess 
of Shaftesbury : 

The names of two or three relatives of William, who were 
apparently his companions, are known. Two of them, Richard 
de Marisco and Geoffrey de Marisco, parson of Bathymegait, were 
clerks. Their tonsure saved them, and they were taken from the 
Tower to the castle of Devizes. In 1244 Bishop Grosseteste 
demanded benefit of clergy on behalf of an Adam de Marisco, a 
clerk of his diocese, who was in prison at York on a charge of 
robbing foreign merchants at Stamford and Grantham. Adam 
was handed over to the bishop on the condition that he entered a 
religious order and left the kingdom. Unless a family failing, 
the robbery of merchants, connects them, I have no evidence that 
Adam and William were related or had worked together. Five 
men who were captured on the island of Lundy, but presumably 
were not members of the society, were taken to Exeter. At the 
end of the year-they were allowed bail to await the arrival of the 
justices.? 

Matilda, the wife of William de Marisco, must have had friends 
at court and in Ireland. She was kept at Gloucester until the 
summer of 1243, when the king, in letters sent from Bordeaux on 
20 June, ordered her release. The council executed this order 
early in July, and a month later gave Matilda letters which 
authorised the mayor and bailiffs of Bristol to deliver to her the 
chattels—about four pounds in money, a silver drinking-cup and a 
kerchief valued at ten shillings—taken from her when she was 
arrested. Two of her servants were not set free till the end of the 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 300; Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, Iv, 
196-7. The drawing is reproduced by M. R. James in “‘ The drawings of Matthew 
Paris ’’ (Walpole Society, x1v, 1926, Plate XVI). 

* Close Rolle, 1237-42, pp. 381, 415, 424; Cal: Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 426; 
Close Rolls, 1242-7, pp. 81-2. 
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following year (November 1244) after judicial inquiry had elicited 
nothing against them except that they had been with her. These 
unhappy men had been in gaol at Gloucester for two and a half 
years. Matilda in the meantime had been trying to get back her 
castles and lands in Ireland. This was a very slow business, for, 
as we have seen, her marriage portion, given to her by her uncle 
Henry, archbishop of Dublin, many years before, had escheated 
to the archbishopric of Dublin, and Matilda had to show that the 
reigning archbishop, Luke—Hubert de Burgh’s former confessor 
and friend—had no right to hold it. The case dragged on from 
June 1244, when she first got an order for the restoration of her 
lands, until at least August 1247, when Matilda, after she had 
obeyed a command to come to the king, no doubt to give him 
proper assurances, was at last put in possession of Coonagh and 
her other castle at Blathach near Limerick. The legal point at 
issue had been an interesting one. Inspection of archbishop 
Henry’s charter revealed the fact that his grant to Matilda was 
sealed with the seals of his two chapters of St. Trinity and St. 
Patrick as well as with his own. Her title was a good one. The 
question then arose, could the outlawry of her husband affect the 
wife’s possession of her maritagium*? The answer was that for- 
feiture of the wife’s maritagium did not follow. Matilda’s lands, 
therefore, should never have been escheated.! 

King Henry and his council were very thorough in their 
dealings with the relatives of William de Marisco. Justice was 
incredibly slow, suspicious, remorseless, yet in the end justice was 
done. There were two kinsmen of William, John and Richard, 
who seem to have been detained at Chester, while inquiries were 
made in Ireland. The justiciar’s investigations showed that they 
had not “ consented with the felony and deliberate malice ” of 
William. So in June 1244 the justice of Chester was ordered to 
deliver them to the justiciar of Ireland, who, after they had given 
security that their release would result in no harm to king and 
realm, was to set them free and put them in seisin of their lands.” 
And there was the nun who was alleged to be a relative of the 
traitor. This was Agnes Ferrers, a nun of the abbey of St. 
Edward at Shaftesbury. As its patron and a devotee of its 
patron saint, King Henry felt a deep personal interest in the 
fortunes of this famous house. Its dignity was a reflection of his 


1 Close Rolls, 1242-7, pp. 321, 322 (July 1245). Matilda came to the king at 
Woodstock on 25 April, 1247 (ibid., p. 544). Other references are, ibid., pp. 29, 
» 110, 115, 196, 272, 504; Oal. Pat. Rolle, 1232-47, pp. 490, 508. 

* Close Rolls, 1242-7, pp. 195-6. 
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own. The nuns were anxious to make Agnes Ferrers their abbess, 
but unfortunately the vacancy occurred in 1242, the year of 
William’s execution. She was elected, but the king, then in 
Gascony, refused to confirm the election, and she had the good 
sense to renounce her claim. The execution of her kinsman wag 
too recent. When the new abbess, Agnes Longspée, a nun of 
Wherwell, died in 1246, and the nuns got licence to elect, they 
again wished to have Agnes Ferrers as their abbess. The king was 
still opposed to the idea. He ordered Robert Passelew, the 
custodian of the abbey during the vacancy, to appeal publicly in 
his name, if the nuns proceeded to elect Agnes, “‘ whatever spirit 
might lead them.” Agnes, he wrote, “is sprung of the blood of 
traitors, and the king has other very strong grounds of exception 
to her, which, when put forward and proved, would make her 
utterly ineligible and put her out of consideration (repulsa),” 
This was strong language; but the nuns were not frightened by 
it, and the bishop of Salisbury was brought upon the scene. The 
great issue of the liberty to elect was raised, and some compromise 
had to be reached. Henry and the bishop agreed that, without 
prejudice to the church of Salisbury, a royal clerk might on this 
peculiar occasion be sent to take part in the proceedings on the 
king’s behalf and to examine the election in his interests. In 
October 1246, five months after the trouble had begun, Master 
William of Powick was sent. The deadlock must have continued, 
for in November we find that the jurisdiction of Canterbury had 
been invoked. The nuns had presumably appealed to the pro- 
vincial court. By this time the king was getting weary; he 
gave his clerk, Master Roger de Cantilupe, full power to settle the 
affair with the archbishop’s official, and by the end of the year all 
was well. On 9 January 1247 the royal assent to the election of 
Agnes Ferrers was given, and a mandate was sent to the dean and 
chapter of Salisbury to do their part therein.1 We see how at 
every turn the murder of Henry Clement, years before, led to 
difficulties in the lives and fortunes of innocent men and women 
whom we should never expect to be involved, to high questions of 
law and politics, to problems in the relations between church and 
state, to issues affecting the welfare of the kingdom and the dignity 
of the crown. 

We have yet to see what happened to Lundy Island and to the 
old Geoffrey de Marisco, the traitor’s father. 

1 This very interesting incident has been reconstructed from entries on the 


Patent and Close Rolls: Oal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, pp. 301, 324, 329, 396, 397, 
480, 484, 489, 493, 495; Olose Rolls, 1242-7, pp. 28, 424. 
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7. The Fortification of Lundy Island 


King Henry, who was kept informed of events, was deter- 
mined not to let go of Lundy Island. The exploits of William de 
Marisco and the difficulty in dislodging him had revealed its 
importance. At some time during the recent operations against 
William he had taken the precaution of seizing the lands of William 
son of Jordan, the nominal tenant of the island, and always, at his 
home in Huntspill, a possible ally of his cousin. Henry, as the 
phrase went, wished to speak of certain things against him, in his 
court. One of these matters, no doubt, was his ransom, not yet 
fully paid; another, we may be sure, was his responsibility as 
tenant for the deplorable behaviour of his outlawed relative in 
Lundy Island. The object in view was, of course, the return of 
the island to the crown. In June 1243 at Bordeaux the seneschal 
of Gascony became surety for William’s appearance in court, when 
required, and the "king gave orders for the restoration of all 
William’s lands in Somerset and Ireland, “‘ with the exception of 
the island of Lundy, which the king wishes to retain in his own 
hands,” + 

The council in England had not awaited the issue of these 
formalities. William Bardolf, before he left the island, had 
made arrangements for the erection of a stone tower, and a con- 
stable of Lundy had been appointed. Towards the end of June 
1243 Henry Tracy, lord of the honour of Barnstaple, and the 
greatest man in the parts of Devon opposite the island, who had 
gone to court to report on local affairs, returned with orders from 
the council. These referred to the distribution of the wages of 
the men who had taken and were guarding the island—Henry 
Tracy brought £100 with him for this purpose *—but they also 
contained the information that a very important person indeed 
might be expected early in August. One of the three chief men 
in the government, William de Cantilupe, the seneschal of the 
royal household, was coming down in person to take charge of the 
island.* Nothing could reveal more clearly the serious view 
taken at court of the activities of William de Marisco. Before 


1 Close Rolls, 1242-7, pp. 26, 107. William apparently was with the king’s 
army in Gascony. The intervention of the seneschal was probably the result of a 
friendly arrangement between the parties. 

* The archbishop of York and his colleagues in the government had withdrawn 
£200 from the treasury to meet the expenses of the ee (Close Rolls, 1237-42, 
p. 446; of..470, 502). 

* William de Cantilupe was the brother of the bishop of Worcester, Walter, 
who was afterwards tanonised, and he was the father of Thomas, also bishop of 
Worcester. 
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the great man arrived, Henry Tracy was instructed to go to Lundy 
with the sheriff and to decide whether the time was suitable for 
the construction of the fort which William Bardolf had planned, © 
By time, we should understand weather, for it was no easy matter, 
even if the stone could be quarried on the spot, to get materials 
across and to carry on building operations.1_ The castle was 
begun, as we learn from a letter of the following April. The 
constable of Lundy—I suppose William de Cantilupe’s deputy— 
had caught 2500 rabbits on the island, and the sheriff of Devon 
was told to sell the skins “‘ by view and witness of lawful men ” 
and place the proceeds towards the expense of building the new . 
tower (“in firmatione turris regis quam rex precepit firmari in - 
insula predicta ’’).2_ This rocky place contained something more 
precious than rabbits. There was an eyrie of falcons, which 
about this time was given by king Henry to one of his favourite 
clerks.* One begins to get a vivid impression of Lundy, with its 
castle, rabbit-warrens and birds, and, I should add, its shipping, 
for the constable had a galley at his disposal.4 

William de Cantilupe was relieved of his responsibility for 
Lundy Island in May 1244 and was succeeded as constable by 
Richard Clifford. A change was made, however, in July 1245, 
A constable sent from outside had not much to do and was expen- 
sive; hence the government decided to entrust the island to Henry 
Tracy, the man who by this time must have known most about’it. 
He and Richard Clifford made an agreement by indenture—that 
is to say, Henry Tracy received the island with its stock and 
profit, and the details of the transaction were described in docu- 
ments identical except for the names of the parties. Henry kept 
Richard’s and Richard kept Henry’s. Henry was to hold the 
island for the king at the royal pleasure, and in return was allowed 
to keep all profits and make what he could out of it. So the 
island remained legally in the king’s hands, but without any 
expense to the royal treasury. 

The memory of William de Marisco is enshrined in that in- 
valuable work, Samuel Lewis’s A Topographical Dictionary of 
England (1840), in the article on Lundy Island : 


It is recorded that one Morisco, having been frustrated in a conspiracy to 
assassinate Henry III, made this his retreat, became the chief of a band of pirates, 


1 Close Rolls, 1237-42, pp. 446-7, 450. * Close Rolls, 1242-7, p. 97. 

* Ibid., p. 95. The clerk was Adam de Eston, parson of the Peak. 

* Ibid., p. 190, “ the galley of Lundy.” 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 457. The Marsh family did not forget its claim 
on Lundy, and is found there again later, but this is another story. Cf. J. R. 
Chanter, Lundy Island [1877], pp. 68, 69. 
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and for his crimes was executed here by command of the king; and also that 
Edward II, at one time during his-disturbed reign, proposed retiring hither for 
safety from his rebellious nobles. Morisco’s castle, situated near the south- 
eastern point, was originally a strong fortification, with considerable outworks : 
it is encompassed by a moat, but no ordnance are now mounted upon the battery, ‘ 
though a few dismantled guns occupy the ramparts, beneath which is a remark- ee 


able cave. 














The true story is good, but this is better. That frustrated gentle- 
man, William Marsh, has become Morisco. His name has a fine 
Barbary flavour. The castle is his; William Bardolf did not plan 

it, Henry Tracy and the sheriff of Devon and William de Canti- 
_ Jupe took no part in the building of it. Morisco’s ghost walks 
among grass-grown batteries in the garb of Captain Kidd or Long 
John Silver. Romance has taken William Marsh for its own. 
He breathes the spice-laden air of the Indies; he brings to the 
Bristol Channel the spirit of the corsairs of the Mediterranean. 
His exotic, mysterious figure moves in the company of the sea 
dogs of Devon. He is hanged on his island, where there is a 
remarkable cave. 














8. The End of Geoffrey de Marisco 





And now, in the end, we must come back to William’s father, 
Geoffrey de Marisco, lord of Killorglin, once the servant of king 
John and justiciar of Ireland. We left -him in sanctuary in 
Clerkenwell, just after the murder of Henry Clement in May 1235. *) 
Although he had no share in the crime, he had run to shelter, 
afraid that he would be involved in the fury which broke his son. 
Before long he was released from suspicion. In August 1235 the 
king took him into his grace and gave him letters of protection 
while he was in England trying to arrange for the payment of his 
heavy ransom. He was allowed to pay this on easier terms and 
could go back to Ireland and receive possession of his lands there. 
Till 1238 he was trying to regain possession of Kilmallock, which 
he claimed to hold of the bishop of Limerick, Hubert de Burgh, 
a nephew of his famous namesake. Geoffrey had subinfeudated 
Kilmallock to his son the outlaw, and the bishop, in flat contra- 
diction to the rules of feudal law, had seized it as an escheat after a 
William’s disgrace. The escheat, after being held a year and a 4 
day by the king, should have gone to its immediate lord, William’s 




















2 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, pp. 107, 113, 115; Close Rolls, 1237-42, p. 95; 
Orpen, Ireland under the Normans, m1, 262 
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father.1 How far Geoffrey was successful in his case against the 
bishop is not clear. By 1238 he was in trouble because he had 
not paid the instalments of his ransom, and as he had no lands in 
England, where the money should have been paid, the justiciar 
of Ireland was ordered by the king to distrain on his lands in 
Ireland “ to satisfy us for the fine at our exchequer in Dublin.” # 
From this time he disappears from our view.* He may have 
lingered on in Ireland until his death, but Matthew Paris, who 
always had some authority for his stories, however much he dis- 
torted them, gives a much more gloomy picture of the old man’s 
last years. One of his scandalous remarks is illuminating, 
Matthew, in spite of the capture of Geoffrey at the Curragh and 
the murder of Henry Clement by his son, was firmly convinced 
that Geoffrey had betrayed Richard the Marshal. He could 
think no good of him. Naturally enough, therefore, he says that 
Geoffrey had incited William de Marisco to plot the assassination 
of the king in 1238. Now we may be sure that what he thought, 
others thought, and, when we remember how carefully the king 
and his servants traced out and held in suspicion William’s 
relatives between 1238 and 1242, we cannot assume that Geoffrey, 
his father, escaped attention. I suggest that after the attempt 
on the king’s life at Woodstock in September 1238, Geoffrey's 
lands in Ireland were seized, and that this explains his disappear- 
ance. The end had come. Outlawed or not, he was a lost man. 

King Henry, Matthew Paris writes, was informed that, after 
the execution of his son, Geoffrey had gone to Scotland and had 
been received by king Alexander II. He had probably gone 
earlier than 1242. Scotland was, in fact, the only refuge in the 
British Isles open to him, and his connection with the Comyns 
may have encouraged him to seek protection there, for the head 
of the Scottish branch of this widespread family was one of the 


1 Close Rolls, 1234-7, pp. 392, 438. The position was complicated by the fact 
that the bishop did not allow Geoffrey’s claim. He said that, in spite of a definite 
agreement to surrender Kilmallock, Geoffrey had held on to it. See Orpen, op cit., 
m1, 263. 

2 Close Rolls, 1237-42, p. 41 (April 1238). 

® Mr. Orpen (op. cit., p. 264) is inclined to identify him with a Geoffrey de 
Marisco who was an outlaw and had been an outlaw for some time in 1244. He 
was said to have held lands of the bishop of Emly (Close Rolls, 1242-7, pp. 196, 
406). It should be noted, however, that at this very time a Geoffrey de Marisco, 
outlawed for the death of a man, appears on the rolls as a tenant in Linford 
(Bucks.) and Crowmarsh (Oxfordshire). This man had a wife Alice, and could 
not possibly be the ex-justiciar of Ireland, though he may have been of his 
kindred if he had lands in Ireland (Close Rolls, 1237-42, p. 515; 1242-7, pp. 
280-1; and see Book of Fees, pp. 461, 1357, 1358; ete.). I am inclined to think 
that it was this man who held of the bishop of Emly. 
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chief men in Scotland. The reception of Geoffrey de Marisco was 
one of the grievances which king Henry had against King Alex- 
ander and Walter Comyn, when he made a military demonstration 
against Scotland two years later, in 1244. The ejection of 
Geoffrey from Scotland may well have been one of the unwritten 
understandings at the time when peace was made.1 The unhappy 
man, in any case, was forced to leave. He died in the following 
year (1245). 

Matthew Paris, pitiless to the end, reports his death in a 
studied epitaph : ? 

About this time died Geoffrey de Marisco, a man once noble and not the least 
among the magnates of Ireland. In exile and misery, a fugitive, he was stained 
indelibly with the death by treason of Richard earl Marshal. Driven from 
Scotland, banished from England, disinherited in Ireland, he survived the dis- 
graceful death of his son and the loss of all his friends, to end the tale of death 
with his own. 


9. Epilogue 

The search after truth plays strange tricks with an historian. 
He sets out to tell a plain straightforward story, and he finds 
himself running about in all soris of places. Insensibly the 
interest of his story is merged in the excitement of the chase. He 
cannot bring himself to believe that his readers will not be as 
interested as he has been in seeing how one point leads to another, 
how this fact throws light on that, why one clue has to be dis- 
carded, and another pursued to the end. As Maitland once 
wrote: “‘ Out of the thicket may fly a bird worth powder and 
shot’; but the thicket must be a clue, not any thicket, and the 
bird must be worth powder and shot, not any bird. If this 
condition is observed, the story becomes more than a story; it 
breathes a troubled life of its own as part of a living past. The 
things which first stirred interest, the picturesque, the amusing, 
the dramatic, are still there, but are no longer the essential things, 
Sometimes, as I work at a series of patent and close rolls, I have 
a queer sensation; the dead entries begin to be alive. It is rather 
like the experience of sitting down in one’s chair and finding that 
one has sat on the cat. These are real people, this casual official 
letter is telling something that really happened, it was written 
on the impulse of a real emotion. To be sure that this William 


1 The carta of king Alexander (August 1244) contained, as its main clause, a 
promise that he would make no pacts with Henry’s enemies (Rymer, Foedera, 
1, i, 257). This would cover the case of Geoffrey de Marisco, although its object 
was to prevent any understanding between Alexander and the French. 

* Chronica majora, rv, 202, 380, 422. 
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is William son of Geoffrey and not William son of Jordan becomes 
as important as any problem of identity can be in a court of law 
to-day. It is necessary to take great care, no longer in the 
interests of learning, but for their sakes. I fear that the historian 
is quite incorrigible, when he has once had this experience. He 
becomes indifferent to insinuations of pedantry; for pedantry is a 
kind of darkness, and he is trying to let in the light. 

All the same, the story of William Marsh is a gift to any good 
historical novelist. 


F. M. Powioxz. 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF LONDON STREET-LIGHTING 3 


EneuisH people in ordinary civil life in the early middle ages 
did not require much artificial light. Activity of almost every 
kind was confined to the hours of daylight; after nightfall the 
fire on the hearth provided enough light for all ordinary house- 
holds. There was no conscious privation; there was nothing to 


1 Brs~ioGRAPHICAL Norr.—The history of street-lighting in London has been 
almost entirely neglected; the only account of it worth serious consideration— 
that given by Dr. W. R. Scott in The Constitution and Finance of English, 
Scottish and Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 1720—deals with only a special part 
of the subject, and does not make use of all the documents for that part that 
were available for Dr. Scott. But except for Paris, the history of whose lighting 
has been admirably written by Col. A. P. Herlaut, in Société de histoire de 
Paris, Mémoires, x11 (1916), 129-265; continued in his L’Eclairage de Paris a 
Pépoque Revolutionnaire (c. 1935), there appears to be no important history of 
the lighting of any town. Mr. T. P. Cooper’s Lights o’ York (1936): appears 
to be the first attempt to collect the materials for an English town. The subject 
is beginning to attract the attention of local antiquaries, and Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
in Town Government in the Sixteenth Century, gives regulations for several towns. 
The present sketch is based on materials collected since the outbreak of war, 
and certain sources, notably the Journals of the City corporation and the Chancery 
Proceedings in the Public Record Office, have not been available. There is 
probably more information to be obtained about the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and about the important decade between 1684 and 1694; but in 
general the story is clear enough; and in spite of the present restrictions can 
be set down in outline. I have used or consulted, among others, the following 
materials: Guildhall Record Office, Repertories, Lamp-tax books, and various 
miscellaneous papers (but not the unpublished Letter Books or the Journals); 
some MSS. in the Guildhall Library ; printed patents in the Patent Office Library ; 
printed documents in the British Museum and elsewhere, including seventeenth- 
century orders and papers relating to the various lights c. 1684-94 (the most 
important of these is The Case of Edmund Heming, 1689); the printed collec- 
tions of statutes and the Journals of both houses of parliament; the London 
Gazette, 1680-1700; Mr. E, A. Ebblewhite’s History of the Tin-Plate Workers’ 
Company; other works on the City Companies; the published records of the 
Inns of Court; general histories of London and descriptive works; works on 
lamps and lighting by H. R. d’Allemagne, M. Luckiesh and Mr. F. W. Robins. 

I do not know of any surviving street lamps dating from before 1800; stan- 
dards or holders for them dating from after c. 1750 are common in the West 
End of London. I know of no certain representation of the Convex Lights; 
specimens are perhaps shown in two views by Sutton Nicholls, of the Post Office 
(c. 1710?) and of the Mews at Charing Cross. The Conic Lamp is figured on 
collectors’ receipts (specimen 1717-18 in Guildhall Library). After 1736 repre- 
sentations of lights become common, notably in Hogarth’s works and on trades- 
men’s cards (specimens are reproduced by Sir A. Heal, English Tradesmens’ 
Cards, etc.). ; 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the officials of the various libraries 
where I have worked, and notably to Mr. P. E. Jones and Mr. Raymond Smith 
of the Guildhall Record Office and Library. 
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be gained by extending the hours of light. Advancing civiliga- 
tion brought new needs. The growth of literacy and commerce, 
and higher standards of comfort in the great houses, slowly 
generated a demand for more light, both within doors and with- 
out, a demand increasing as the means found for satisfying it 
led to the formation of new habits and to the further advance 
of civilisation. The slow growth of the demand is perhaps the 
most important feature in the early history of lighting. 

This slowness is reflected in the tardy development of illumi- 
nants. While other illuminants—burning brands, splinters, 
torches, cressets, lamps, links, cannel—may have been used for 
special purposes, the only satisfactory medium for continuous 
lighting of a living-room in England from the early middle ages 
almost until the end of the eighteenth century was the candle. 
This in its-humblest form, the rushlight, was a prepared common 
rush dipped in the waste fat from the kitchen; the common 
candle consisted of twisted vegetable fibre coated with tallow; 
a wax coating was used perhaps by the wealthy, but mainly for 
ecclesiastical purposes. Spermaceti was introduced in the 
eighteenth century, stearine about 1823 and paraffin wax in 1850, 
The plaited wick, which rendered snuffing unnecessary, was intro- 
duced between 1825 and 1840. 

The lamp is a vessel containing oil, which is burnt by means 
of a wick of vegetable fibre. In its most primitive form it was 
an open bowl with the wick floating on the surface of the oil; 
first a nozzle develops, and then the bowl is covered, leaving 
only a hole through which the wick projects and a small air- 
hole. In this form—that of Greek and Roman timeé—the lamp 
gives a poor light, but of long duration. In the sixteenth century 
this was succeeded by the spout-lamp, shaped like a coffee-pot; 
the wick is a tuft of fibre projecting from the spout. Though 
there were some improvements, the transformation of the lamp 
is due to Ami Argand in the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; he introduced the glass chimney and the circular wick. 
Progress now became rapid, both in the shape of the wick and 
in the supply of oil to it; in the nineteenth century mineral 
oil was introduced, in place of the animal or vegetable oil hitherto 
in use. 

Already in Argand’s time experiments were being made with 
coal-gas; progress was rapid; the London Gas Light and Coke 
Company was founded in 1810, and gas was used for street- 
lighting about the same time. There were improvements from 
time to time in the shape of the gas-jet; and the incandescent 
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mantle was invented about 1887. This was an attempt to keep 
pace with the new illuminant, the electric light, which was 
passing from the experimental stage into common use in the 
last quarter of the century. 

The lantern is not a light, but a box with transparent sides 
to contain a light. Until nearly 1700 the sides were frequently 
made of horn; when any information about the light used in 
it is available, in England it is a candle. 

The early history of the systematic lighting of the London 
streets is necessarily obscure. The normal medieval attitude is 
shown in a (mayoral) proclamation of 1383 forbidding un- 
authorised persons to walk the streets after nine at night; but 
such an order could not apply on feasts and special occasions, 
when lighting would be requisite both for convenience and 
public safety. A precept to the aldermen in 1405 ordered them 
to set the Christmas watch and to see that a lighted lantern was 
hung outside every house along the highways; another, early 
in 1406, ordered them to array their wards at night during the 
sitting of the coming parliament and to see that lighted lanterns 
were hung outside every house in the highways and lanes. A 
mayoral proclamation of 1411 ordered a pendent light or lantern 
to be burning before every house on the highway on the eves 
. of St. John the Baptist and SS. Peter and Paul (24 and 29 June) ; 
an armed watch was ordered for the same times. These are 
probably only chance survivals from a series of similar orders. 
The evidence continues to be fragmentary until the end of the 
sixteenth century ; the documents are not only scarce but vague ; 
and they have to be interpreted by later practice, or by practice 
elsewhere than in London. 

A mayoral proclamation made towards Christmas 1418 goes 
into some detail : 

The Mair and Aldermen . . . charge on pe Kynges byhalfe, and pe Cite, 
pat eche honest persone, Dwellyng in eny hye strete or lane of pis Citee, hang 
out of her hous eche night, during pis solempne Feste, a lanterne with a candell 
per in, to brenne as long as hit may endure, vp peyne to pay ivd. to pe Chaumbre 
at eche tyme pat hit faillith. 

The various orders show that, while the aldermen were to see 
that the householders in the several wards duly set out lights, 
the cost and charge of the lights fell on the individual house- 
holders. In 1461 there is a specification for the candles: they 
are to be of twelve to the pound at least. It is probable that 
before the end of the century the lighting season was extended 
to include all nights from Ail Hallows to Candlemas when there 
was insufficient early moonlight, and that an hour was fixed 
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until which the lights were to burn. Moonlight was an im- 
portant consideration until the eighteenth century; lights were 
not required from the seventh night after the new moon until 
the second night after the full moon; the remaining nights were 
known as “the dark nights’’; no account was taken of the 
vagaries of the weather. 

The light thus provided was fairly adequate for the needs of 
the time; especially as it was probably supplemented by lights 
in shops and the lighted windows of houses; and many of the 
streets were very narrow. Before the Reformation there may 
have been lights burning before street shrines; such lights would 
be useful as guides, but would not otherwise help to light the 
streets. There was little wheeled traffic, and none of it fast. 
People of any standing were accompanied by servants carrying 
lanterns or links—torches made generally of tow and pitch. The 
night-walker who carried no light was probably always regarded 
with suspicion. 

An act of Common Council of 1599 probably made a con- 
siderable advance. Every householder was obliged to hang out 
nightly when the moon was “ dark ”’ from 1 October to 1 March 
of each year ! a good and substantial lantern containing a candle 
of eight to the pound. The hour for lighting is given as between 
five and six and the time until which the lights were to burn is 
not stated. An order of 1646 or 1647 makes these two points 
clear: the lights were to burn from dusk until nine o’clock. 
These orders were to be circulated to the householders by the 
aldermen of the several wards and their beadles; and the ward- 
mote inquests were to report on persons who disobeyed them. 
A precept of 1657 to the aldermen orders that their beadles 
shall “give warning to Inhabitants . . . for Lanthorne and 
Candle light.” This precept also requires the aldermen to 
attend to “ the Lanthorne and Candle light which is appointed 
for every Precinct”; that is, presumably to supply lights where 
the responsibility for them could not be placed on private house- 
holders; it is possible that lights were thus provided for Fleet 
Bridge and some similar places. The object of these orders was 
probably to enforce existing practices rather than to establish 
new rules. A man was employed at Cambridge from 1615 
onwards to call for lights (there had been some lighting there 
from 1575 or earlier). 


* The old style year, commencing on 26 March. The dates correspond to 
the modern 9 October and 9 March; two days later in each case after 1600. The 
shortest day was 13 December, 11 December after 1600. 
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All these orders had applied only to the City and its Liberties. 
By 1662 London had far outgrown this area, but it is doubtful 
whether any orders had hitherto been issued for the lighting of 
the new suburbs. An act of parliament of that year provided 
for the whole area within the Bills of Mortality: every house- 
holder whose house adjoined the street was nightly from Michael- 
mas to Lady Day,! to hang out a light in a lantern from dusk 
until nine o’clock. ~ The penalty for default was a shilling. A 
Lord Mayor’s proclamation shows that at any rate for the area 
within his jurisdiction the lights were required only on “ dark ” 
nights and from six o’clock or “ such time as Candle and Lantern 
shall be cried.” This act was to remain in force until the end 
of the first session of the succeeding parliament; it therefore 
had an unexpectedly long life, lasting until 1679. 

Although the act does not state that any householders were 
exempt, it almost certainly applied only to persons occupying 
the ground floors of houses on thoroughfares. The very poor, 
who lived in courts, in cellars, or in upper storeys, escaped. There 
may also have been a property qualification, exempting all house- 
holders who did not pay poor rates; this appears in the London 
acts from 1695 and much earlier in some provincial towns. The 
absence of any provision requiring the owners of very large houses 
to set out a greater number of lights is probably due to the fact 
that very few of the large houses had long frontages towards the 
street. It is impossible to determine how far the act was obeyed ; 
a statement in a Lord Mayor’s proclamation of 1679, that light- 
ing had been neglected, is of little value as evidence. The lapse 
of the act of 1662 in that year meant for the City and Liberties 
@ reversion to the act of Common Council of 1599. What 
happened in the rest of London is unknown. 

London had not only grown in size since 1599; its urban life 
had increased simultaneously in complexity; there were new 
social habits and new requirements. The existing lighting 
system was no longer adequate; but so long as use was made 
of the individual candles of the householders no increase in the 
number of lighting hours in any one night was practicable. 
The maintenance of the lanterns and candles must always have 
been a burden on the householders. Fortunately there was at 
hand a means of relief for the individual and of improvement 
for the community. 

In 1675 a man named Richard Reeves obtained a patent for 


* 29 September and 25 March, corresponding to the modern 9 October and 
4 April. 
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some sort of glass reflector to be used with candles or lamps, 
It is doubtful whether he made any use of it. Then, in 1682, 
newspaper advertisement announces that some persons who have 
“found out a new Project for Lights” will propose it to the 
City, providing that they can obtain a patent for it. They will 
furnish the streets with ‘‘ such Lights, as shall exceed six times 
the Light of the Candles that are hung out, which they will 
perform with Lamps in Glasses.” The advertisers were prob- 
ably a man named Samuel Hutchinson and his associates; but 
in 1683, before they could obtain their patent, a man named 
Anthony Vernatty obtained one for a ‘‘ New Sort of Lanthom 
and Lamps ”’; his lights were already in use in Whitehall Palace 
and at Windsor Castle. At some date between 1683 and 1689 
Vernatty set up “the Glass Lights” in Cornhill; and in 1692 
he was lighting the road from Giasendon House * in Piccadilly 
to Kensington Palace. 

On 27 February 1684 one Edward Wyndus was granted a 
patent for the sole right of exploiting, during fourteen years, 

A Discovery of a new Experiment for the great and durable Increase of 
Light by extraordinary Glasses and Lamps, very useful for our Services, more 
especially for the great Improvement of Ship Lanthornes, Lighthouses, Dis- 


persing of Light in Mines, and other necessary and like profitable Vses which 
require Light and Heat, and [for] all our Subiects in their several Vocations and 


Imployments. 
The importance of this grant is shown by the use made of it 
during the next dozen years. Its holders controlled the best 
street-lights so far invented. Unfortunately, no precise descrip- 
tions or pictures of the lights at this time are known; but it 
appears from almost contemporary descriptions that the “ extra- 
ordinary glasses”’ were convex (bull’s eye) lenses, which threw 
out long rays of light. It is probable that lamp and lenses were 
suspended inside a glass bowl, which was fitted with a metal 
collar and a movable metal cover; the latter was designed to 
give ventilation as well as protection; the light was attached to 
a post or bracket by means of the collar. The lamp was 4 
spout-lamp, the body in the eighteenth century being an oblong 
box. Alternatively the lamp may have been placed in a metal 
lantern (cubical or cylindrical), with the lenses fitted into 
openings in it. 

Oil-lighting for streets was inevitably accompanied by the 
lighting contractor, One light was sufficient for at least five 
houses; and no ordinary household used oil-lighting indoors. 


+ Vernatty still uses this name although the house had been sold and pulled 
down some years earlier. 
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The experience even of a large institution, the Inner Temple 
(which required several lights within its precincts), between 
1689 and 1700 showed that it was more efficient to employ 
a contractor than one of the inn’s own servants. But it is 
obvious that a contractor, if he was to operate successfully, 
would require an adequate amount of capital. He had to buy 
or manufacture his lights; to keep the glass and metal in order ; 
to store them in summer; to provide wicks and oil; to see 
nightly to the lighting, trimming the wicks and extinguishing 
the lamps, as well as to the cleaning of the globes and lenses. A 
means of using oil for street-lighting having been devised, there 
arose the problem of finding capital for its exploitation. 

Wyndus was a man of straw; the inventor of the new light 
was almost certainly Samuel Hutchinson, who also claimed that 
he had invented the reflector patented by Reeves in 1675. He 
apparently lacked both capital and business ability. An action 
brought against him by Reeves’s representatives compelled him 
to take them into partnership; at the same time he found a 
few other men to share in his undertaking; he himself seems to 
have taken little part, if any, in carrying it on. One of his 
partners, Edmund Heming, acquired a position so important 
that he was commonly reputed to be the inventor of the light; 
but he was probably in charge of their maintenance and service. 
He appears to have been quarrelsome, and of not more than 
ordinary ability. Some years later he brought forward a wild 
scheme for raising money by a weekly tax on feather-beds. 
About 1691, after a series of disputes, he dropped out of the 
company; and soon after was developing another light, the 
Light Royal. 

Despite the quarrels of the patentees—the holders of the 
Wyndus patent—the New Lights, as they were at first generally 
ealled, made good progress. In 1687 the Court of Aldermen 
received a favourable report on them; it was recommended that 
in streets where there was a sufficient number of them the house- 
holders should not be required to hang out lanterns. A contract 
made this year between Heming and a householder in Lawrence 
Lane has been preserved: Heming was to light the street out- 
side his door every dark night (in the technical sense) between 
Michaelmas and Lady Day (equivalent to the modern 9 October 
and 4 April) from six 9’clock to midnight for an annual sum of 
five shillings payable in two instalments; the contract was to 
last for five years. Within the next few years there are frequent 


references to the value of oil-lighting; the most striking is that 
No. 100.—voL, xxv, ¥ 
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of Guy Miege, writing in 1691: London, he declares, has “ three 
notable Conveniencies . . . not elsewhere to be found; Viz. the 
New Lights, the Peny-Post, and the Insurance-Office for Houses in 
case of Fire.” + 

The patentees, as they expanded their business, had to con. 
tend not only with their internal disagreements but also with 
external opposition. The members of three City Companies, 
the Tallow Chandlers, the Tin Plate Workers, and the Horners, 
were engaged in the supply of candles and lanterns. The three 
Companies had protested against the patentees’ activities in 
1687: in February 1690 they combined to light Cornhill “ next 
darke ’—apparently a three weeks’ test of candle-lighting. It 
was evidently a failure for a little later the Tin Plate Workers 
were trying to participate in oil-lighting, but the patentees 
forced them to withdraw. There were also rival lighting ven- 
tures, Vernatty, Heming’s Light Royal, which he had sold to a 
small group of business-men, and, perhaps slightly later, the 
Glass Globe Lights, of which practically nothing is known. The 
Light. Royal was being used in 1693 to light Cornhill, the street 
in which Vernatty and the three City Companies had formerly 
operated. Its proprietors shortly afterwards amalgamated with 
the patentees. The latter appear for a time to have called their 
lights Lucidaries, but in, or shortly before, 1692, they found a 
permanent name for them, the Convex Lights. 

Among the miscellaneous institutions of the City was the 
Court of Orphans, intended to regulate the affairs of the orphans 
of freemen. It was also a charitable institution, but unfortu- 
nately the funds intended for the orphans either were inadequate 
or had been mismanaged. By 1692 the patentees had spent a 
large amount of money in developing the Convex Lights; it 
seemed likely that their term of fourteen years for the sole right 
of using them would elapse before they could obtain an adequate 
return for their expenditure. They therefore tried to obtain an 
act of parliament, probably for the sole right of lighting streets 
and public places throughout the kingdom for fourteen years 
from this time. The three City Companies and the rival light- 
ing firms raised objections; the City authorities also intervened, 
claiming that the bill interfered with their right of regulating 
the lighting of the City and that they could use this right to 
establish a permanent revenue for the orphans. The bill failed, 
but negotiations between the City and the patentees continued. 

1 Further evidence is supplied by Delaune (1690) and by a poem in State 
Poems ; continued . . . to 1697, (1699), pp. 243-6. 


2 
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The City had each year from 1689 brought forward a bill for 
the benefit of the orphans; in 1694 the bill included a clause 
giving the-patentees the sole right of lighting the City with oil 
for twenty-one years in return for an annual payment of £600. 
Hutchinson now intervened. He had two backers, one of whom 
could exert some influence in the house of lords; while the 
latter hesitated to pass the bill so long as there was any dis- 
agreement among the patentees. The orphans’ representatives, 
probably at Hutchinson’s or his backers’ instigation, used threats 
and some violence to force the patentees to accept his terms. 
This extraordinary episode took place in the lobby of the house 
of lords; it was not the only scandal connected with the bill, 
the City’s agents having used some bribery. The act as passed 
included a clause giving Hutchinson the right to purchase for 
£1000 a share in the company; the other patentees brought an 
action against him, and probably had little difficulty in getting 
rid of him. He seems to have received some money for his 
invention at the start; he perhaps received rather less than a 
fair reward for his invention. The other patentees had invested 
at least £25,600 and possibly as much as £32,000; thus they 
also had a claim to an adequate reward. At this time about 
thirty-two persons appear to have held shares in the patent. 

The act was implemented by means of a lease granted by the 
City. to the patentees and, in pursuance of the lease, by an act 
of Common Council. The lease ran for twenty-one years from 
24 June 1694. The patentees -were to provide an adequate 
number of lights, not less than one to every eight houses in the 
greater public streets or nine in the smaller (the courts occupied 
by the poor were subject to special regulations). They were to 
use cotton wick and rape oil (similar to colza oil); the lights 
were to be lit every dark night (from the third night after the 
full moon to the seventh after the new moon, both inclusive) 
from 29 September to 25 March (old style), it being agreed that 
there were to be not more than 120 or less than 114 dark nights 
in any year (meaning probably in any lighting season; but the 
. Old-style year ended on 24 March); the lights were to burn from 
nightfall to midnight, were to be trimmed twice each night and 
to be cleaned the following day; the persons attending to them 
were to wear badges on their coat-sleeves. For their services 
the patentees were not to demand or receive more than six 
shillings per annum from the occupier of any one house (they 
could also contract for churches, schools, etc.). They were given 
the right to set up posts and brackets for the lights, There 
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were penalties if the lights were not properly lit; householders 
not contracting with the patentees were to pay forfeits, of which 
part was to go to the patentees, if they did not hang out lights. 

The act of Common Council, passed on 25 October 1695, 
provided that every householder paying poor-relief, and. whose 
house or gate fronted the street, should set out a lighted candle 
and lantern every dark night from Michaelmas to Lady Day, 
from 6 p.m. to 11 p.m., and should pay one shilling for every 
default (churches, schools, etc., were also to set out lights) ; -but 
any householder (or churchwarden, etc.) could obtain exemption 
by contracting with the patentees. Both the lease and the act 
gave the aldermen power over the placing of the lights; and 
arrangements for courts and alleys were left to the aldermen’s 
discretion. — 

While it is impossible to estimate at all closely the strength 
of the lighting thus provided three notices are of some signifi- 
cance for its appearance and effectiveness. Henri Misson de 
Valmont in 1698 writes : 


Au lieu de Lanternes, on allume [de dix maisons en dix maisons] dans les 
rués de Londres des Lampes qui par le moyen d’un certain verre convexe & 
fort épais, jettent de deux ou de trois cétez, selon qu’il est nécessaire, de grands 
rayons de Lumiere, qui éclairent passablement bien le chemin des gens de pied 
tout le long des maisons. 


Guy Miege in 1693 also notices the rays, a special characteristic 
of the lights; they 


* 
indeed give a glorious Light, but something too strong for weak eyes. Such is 
the reflexion thereof, that it is apt to dazzle; besides that they cast a great 
shadow. 


The effectiveness of the lights is shown by the evidence of a 
witness in a murder trial. On the evening of 6 January 1692 
two men, riding in a hackney-coach, sent the coachman to ask 
Dr. Andrew Clenche to go with them to the bedside of a sick 
friend. They strangled him while driving through the streets 
and then bilked the coachman. A woman gave evidence : 


I saw a Coach stop at Brownelowe-street End, between Nine and Ten a Clock 
at Night, and the Coachman went to the side of the Coach: And one in the 
Coach, bad him go to Dr. Clenche’s, and tell him, That there were two Gentle- 
men stayed for him in a Coach; and as he went up the Street, he went slowly, 
and looked back two or three times: Whereupon, one of the Persons leaned 
out of the Coach, and did swear at the Coachman to make hast, and I went 
round the Coach, and could discern Mr. Harrison’s face; and I stayed, and saw 
Dr. Olenche go into the Coach, and one of them gave his Place to the Doctor. . . « 

I well observed Mr. Harrison, but do not know the other Man; there were 
two Lamps burning; one in Brownlowe-Street, and the other in Holborn, over- 
against the End of Brownlowe-Street; and they lighted quite through the Coach, 
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and the Men pulled themselves backwards, when they saw me look’ on them; 
it was that Night that the Doctor was Murdered.* 


The possibility of the witness’s having seen so much was not 
questioned, so that the lighting must therefore have been fair. 

The system established in the City by the act of 1694 had 
to some extent been anticipated in Westminster and other 
suburbs outside the City and its Liberties. In these districts 
there had been no legal obligation on householders to hang out 
lights since 1679, when the act of 1662 had lapsed, although 
there may have been a customary obligation. In any case, for 
obvious reasons, many houses probably continued to hang out 
lights after the lapse of the act. An act of parliament of 1690 
again enforced lighting. Occupants of houses adjoining the 
streets were to set out candles or lights in lanterns nightly from 
Michaelmas to Lady Day, the lights to burn from nightfall to 
midnight; there was a forfeit of two shillings for every default. 
It is probable that the lights were required only on “ dark 
nights.” A special clause exempts from the forfeit persons 
agreeing “to make use of Lamps of any sort to be placed at 
such distances in the Street as shall be approved of by two or 
more Justices of the Peace.” Oil-lighting appears to have been 
readily adopted. The operations of rival firms of contractors 
led to disputes which had to be settled by the justices. No | 
doubt much depended on agreements among the householders to 
employ particular contractors; and towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century some districts began to be regulated by 
special acts of parliament. In 1704 an improved light, the 
Conic Light, was patented; it was apparently soon adopted 
throughout London, outside the City and Liberties; the charge 
for it was four shillings per annum. 

The lease granted by the City to the proprietors of the Convex 
Lights terminated in 1715. It was renewed for another twenty- 
one years on similar terms, but at a rental reduced to £400 
per annum, and was accompanied by a similar act of Common 
Council.? At first all went well; a dispute as to who should pay 
for the thirty-six lights required for the Monument, London 
Wall, etc., and for the eighty-four required for the markets, was 
easily settled in 1721. But the proprietors were dilatory in their 

1 This witness said later ; ‘‘ He put his head out of the Coach, and look’d after 
the Coach-man, to see if he went Right to Doctor Clench’s Door, and did swear 
st him, because he went no faster.’ She could discern his face ‘‘ by the Light 
of two Lamps, that were near, which did shine into the Coach.” 


These quotations are from the published report of the trial. 
* The text of this act is printed in Strype’s Stow, 1720, v. 396-8. 
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payments of rent, and in 1728 the City authorities were dig- 
satisfied with the number of nights of lighting. They first sug- 
gested that lighting should be provided for an additional month 
before Michaelmas and another after Lady Day; and a little 
later that it should be provided nightly from sunset to sunrise 
from 10 August to 10 April; they appear also to have been 
dissatisfied with the proprietors’ lights. In 1731 it was decided 
to ask for tenders for lighting the City on the expiration of the 
existing lease; a new lease would be granted. But in 1735, a 
year before the expiration of the lease, it was decided to make 
revolutionary changes in the lighting of the City. 

At first the authorities decided that there should be lighting 
every night from sunset to 1 a.m. from 10 August to 10 April; 
globular glass lamps, made in accordance with a specimen kept 
in the Comptroller’s office in the Guildhall,’ were to be set up 
“‘ at the Distance of Thirty Yards from each other, on each Side 
of the Street, even with the Posts of the Foot-passage in the 
Great or High Streets, and in the Smaller or Lesser Streets not 
exceeding the Distance of Thirty-five Yards, or as the Aldermen, 
Deputy and Common-Council-men of each Ward shall direct ”; 
the “ Liberty ” of lighting the City should be granted for twenty- 
one years. On 22 October it was decided by Common Council 
that lighting should last from sunset to sunrise throughout the 
year. At the same time it was decided to petition for an act 
of parliament to enable the City to raise money for the necessary 
expense. 

It was clear that the six shillings payable by the householder 
to the contractor would not now be a sufficient reward for the 
latter, even if he were no longer paying a rent to the City. 
If the cost to the householders were raised they would refuse to 
contract and would revert to candles and lanterns, or other private 
lights; the hours during which they were bound to expose them 
were fixed by custom and could not be much extended without 
grave hardship to them. The time had come to give up the 
system of individual lights and voluntary contracting, and to 
substitute for it a special lighting rate. 

This was effected by an act of parliament passed in 1736. 
Calculations had been made of the number of houses and the 


1 It is probable that lenses were not employed in these lights. J. W. von 
Archenholz, writing of the London lights in general shortly before 1791, makes 
no mention of lenses; the lamps, he states, have always three and sometimes 
four wicks; the lights are placed very near one another. 

* I regret that I have not found any reports of debates on this change. I 
have not been able to examine the newspapers for it. 
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rate was graduated. Houses whose annual rental was under 
£10 (but which paid church and poor rates) were liable to an 
annual rate of not more than seven shillings; this sum rose to 
twenty shillings for houses whose annual rental was forty pounds 
or more. Contracts were to be made annually for each ward 
by its alderman, his deputy, and the Common-Council men of the 
ward. The lord mayor,-aldermen, and Common Council, could 
fix the maximum sum payable by each ward to the contractor. 
A few years later it was found that the rates fixed were insufficient, 
so an act of parliament of 1744 fixed a new maximum annual 
rate of sixpence in the pound of the annual rental of houses and 
all other buildings as rated for the Land Tax; but with the 
proviso that no person was to pay more than fifty shillings per 
annum. 

It was calculated that prior to the act of 1736 there had- 
been in the City and Liberties a thousand lamps; they were lit 
for about seven hundred and fifty hours each year. When the 
act was first passed it was supposed that four thousand two 
hundred lamps would be required. The number actually set up 
was four thousand six hundred and seventy-nine; and it appears 


' to have increased slightly in the next few years: these lamps 


were lit for more than five thousand hours each year. In 1739 
there were probably four thousand eight hundred and twenty-five 
lamps in the twenty-six wards ;1 they were maintained by seven- 
teen contractors at a cost of £9698 14s. 5d. In one stride the 
City had become the best lit of the great urban areas of Europe. 

Elsewhere in London lighting was regulated by acts of parlia- 
ment relating to the various districts; the most important was 
the act of 1761 establishing the Westminster commissioners. 
Conditions probably varied considerably from district to district. 
In the wealthier, there were many private lights; and some 
time might elapse before a newly built district was lit. Although 
links appear to have been in use until the end of the age of oil 
for at least a generation London was remarkable for the brilliancy 
of its lighting. A decline set in with the adulteration of the oil 
about 1793. 

With the act of 1736 the modern period of London street- 
lighting begins. Later changes have been technical and adminis- 
trative. Three of them are of major importance: the substitu- 
tion of gas for oil in the second decade of the nineteenth century ; * 

1 Including Aldersgate Without, Bishopsgate Without, and Cripplegate 


Without, but probably excluding Bridge Without. 
* Gas was used experimentally in Pall Mall in 1808, 
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the establishment of a general standard for the lighting of the 
whole of London; and the spread of electric lighting from about 
the last decade of the nineteenth century. But they are essen- 
tially the development of a principle, universal rate-paid lighting, 
established more than two centuries ago. 

The effects of these changes were at first imperceptible; 
cumulatively they are inestimable. They include not only new 
social habits and a feeling of security against evil-doers; they 
have made possible longer or more regular hours of work, and 
artificial lighting has become an essential of modern industry, 
But it means far more than this to us. It has dispelled the 
unknown terrors of the night; and without it there could scarcely 
be a high standard of general literacy. It is not for nothing that 
physical light is used as a symbol for intellectual and moral 
enlightenment. What is not recognised is how much the pr- 
ducers of physical light have contributed to our civilisation. 

E. 8. de Bez. 





THE SECOND BRITISH EMPIRE, 1783-1870 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. General Editors : 
J. Holland Rose, A. P. Newton and E. A. Benians. Vol. 1. 
The Growth of the New Empire, 1783-1870. 1940. xii + 
1068 pp. Cambridge University Press. 50s. 


Tue appearance of the second volume of The Cambridge 
History of the British Empire is an important event for students 
of British colonial history. Of the volumes that have so far 
appeared, it must have been the most difficult to plan, for 
at the time of planning comparatively little serious historical 
work had been done on large parts of the field, On few of the 
parts were there recognised authorities to whom the editors 
could turn with confidence for a contribution. A high propor- 
tion of the contributors are Cambridge scholars, but some of 
these have made their reputations in other fields than that of 
colonial history. It may be said at once that the volume at 
more than one point shows the advantage of bringing fresh but 
trained minds to bear upon an historical subject, though a 
standard work of reference is perhaps not always the best place 
in which to introduce their contributions. 

As parts of the field were virgin ground, it is not surprising 
that many years have elapsed between the planning and the 
appearance of the book. The bibliography is quite up-to-date, 
and in many chapters books that have appeared in the past few 
years are generously cited in the footnotes. But it is, for example, 
a pity that the late Dr. W. L. Mathieson’s chapter on “ The 
Emancipation of the Slaves, 1807-1838 ” had to be written before 
the appearance of Mr. W. L. Burn’s important book on Slave 
Emancipation and Apprenticeship in the British West Indies. 
Tt stands to reason that such things cannot be avoided, but the 
drawbacks are more serious when such a considerable proportion 
of the scholarly work upon the subject is of recent date. 

The scholarly study of the modern British Empire began 
with the appearance in 1897 of the late Professor H. E. Egerton’s 
Short History of British Colonial Policy. At that date it was 
inevitable that the book should concentrate upon the develop- 
ment of colonial self-government and the movement for imperial 
unity. The period from the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
Wars to the institution of the reforms of commercial policy in 
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the 1820’s was left in the shadow, and native policy after the 
abolition of slavery was treated chiefly in connection with the 
colonisation of New Zealand and the expansion of South Africa, 
The development of self-government naturally attracted the 
attention of Dominion and American scholars, and to the study 
of the Colonial Office Records bearing upon it they could bring 
a distinctive contribution. There have of late years been some 
signs of a shift of interest, but the editors still have some justi- 
fication for remarking that historians have given less attention 
to the colonial policy of the half-century preceding the Durham 
Report and to “the parallel organisation of the Crown Colony 
system by the side of semi-independent communities,” or, they 
might have added, to the economic aspects of imperial develop- 
ment. Freed by volumes tv—vim from preoccupation with the 
development of the Dominions and India, the editors have 
allotted a considerable part of their space to the filling of the 
gaps indicated. With this volume before them, students will 
henceforth be able to take a better-balanced view of the growth 
of the Second British Empire. 

The foundations of that Empire were laid in the remarkable 
period of national revival that followed England’s defeat in the 
War of American Independence. The telling of what is now 
in outline a familiar story is in the able hands of one of the 
editors, the Master of St. John’s. There is no need in these 
days to underline the vigour with which a virile nation responds 
to the challenge of unexpected defeat: “the sense of failure,” 
as Mr. Benians truly says, “was a mood rather than a convic- 
tion.” With an industrial revolution already proceeding, and 
labour in demand for the new factories, the response to the 
challenge naturally took the traditional form of “ enlarging our 
maritime and commercial power.” Two legacies remained from 
the war. The problem of the American Loyalists was solved in 
the main by the settlements of refugees in British North America— 
though, incidentally, had this chapter been written after the 
appearance of Professor A. L. Burt’s Old Province of Quebec, 
Mr. Benians would hardly have spoken (p. 18) of “the majority ” 
as settling in Quebec. Thereby, as he happily expresses it, 
“a section of the old empire was grafted into the new.” The 
problem of the accumulation of convicts was solved by putting 
to use the brilliant voyages of discovery of Cook. Mr. Benians 


1 The recommendation of the House of Commons Committee of 1785 in 
favour of the Bay das Voltas is mentioned (p. 25). The point might be made 
that this is an old name for the mouth of the Orange River; H. Vedder, South- 
West Africa in Harly Times, p. 19, 
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stresses the importance which Pitt attached to opening the 
Pacific to trade and checking the aspirations of France and the 
revived pretensions of Spain, which came to a head in the Nootka 
Sound incident: ‘‘the question of the open door in the un- 
occupied coasts of the Pacific was rightly seen by Pitt as a large 
issue.” But the greatest effect of the loss of America was that 
“the imperial scale now tipped in favour of the East.” The 
description of the advance of British power in those regions is 
naturally left to the India volumes; but the reactions upon 
foreign policy are interestingly brought out. The Dutch alliance, 
which Pitt regained, was not only an essential part of our Euro- 
pean system, but also “a pillar of our Eastern defence.” 

The chapters on the French wars fall naturally to Dr. Holland 
Rose, and are written with his customary verve. He is con- 
cerned to defend Pitt and Dundas from Fortescue’s strictures 
upon their war policy. The results of their concentration upon 
the West Indies were sometimes unfortunate, but the West 
Indies were not a mere side-show: the economic aspect of the 
war was increasingly important, and in the economic sphere 
the West Indies were “of transcendent importance.” 1 The 
importance of the struggle for the routes to the East is well 
understood, thanks largely to Dr. Rose’s own earlier works. 
Indeed, in view of the great length of this volume, it is a ques- 
tion whether readers might not have been referred to them for 
many of the details of these chapters; for though the frequent 
twists and turns of the war are full of interest to-day, some of 
them—for instance, the smuggling into Napoleonic Europe— 
seem to bear only indirectly upon the main theme of this volume. 

Professor Harlow’s approach to the subject of “The New 
Imperial System, 1783-1815” is more novel, though it will no 
doubt become familiar when the results of his wide research 
and mature reflection upon the period are in due course pub- 
lished. The approach is by way of Ireland as well as India. 
The argument is that ‘“‘ the constitutional experience gained in 
a variety of fields up to the outbreak of war in 1793 was... 
cumulative in influence. The need for stricter control in Ireland, 
in Canada, and in the old West Indian colonies, the necessity of 
direct rule in India, the unhappy effects of applying representa- 
tive government in the Ceded Islands, and the significant impli- 

* But Dr. Holland Rose’s allusion to “ the surprise and anger of the West 
Indian interest . . . at the extensive retrocessions by the Peace of Amiens” 
(p. 84) sharply conflicts with Dr. L. J. Ragatz’s description of the peace as “a 


t winning the planters’ and merchants’ unanimous support "’: Fall of 
the Planter Clase in the British Caribbean, . 229. 
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cations of the legal judgments of 1774 and 1790 in the case of 
Grenada, were factors which all converged in the same direction 
of authoritative rule when new areas were conquered and added 
to the Empire ” (p. 154). The case for including Ireland in the 
chapter is not perhaps quite proved. Ireland was in a sense 
“the most important unit, politically and strategically, of an 
overseas empire”; in another sense she was already a mother 
country; but she was more than either, for England has never 
ruled the spirit of Ireland or been able to incorporate that 
tenacious nationality in a supra-national state or Commonwealth. 
It may be permissible, therefore, to.doubt whether Ireland could 
have been made and kept as “the first Dominion” even by 
“the imagination and decisiveness of great statesmanship ” 
(pp. 134-6). Moreover, this criticism of Pitt’s statesmanship 
seems to overrate his power. He may have been “the un- 
doubted choice of the nation,” in the phrase of the Master of 
St. John’s, but his freedom of action, especially in the early days 
of his ministry, was severely limited by the power of the king 
and of the “interests.” He could not carry parliamentary 
reform; he could not, a little later, carry the abolition of the 
slave trade; is there any reason to suggest that he ought to 
have been able to carry a liberal Irish policy against another 
powerful vested interest, that of the manufacturers, and against 
the deep-rooted anti-Irish prejudices of the English people? 
Whether Professor Harlow has proved his case or not, however, 
his treatment of Anglo-Irish relations is well worth reading; 
and the main argument of his chapter stands. Mrs, H. T. 
Manning’s book on British Colonial Government after the American 
Revolution rescued this period from its earlier neglect, but did 
not exhaust its possibilities. Professor Harlow is especially 
interested in the origin of ‘‘ Colonial Office Government,” and 
argues that, in addition to the influences mentioned earlier, it 
was brought into being by “the external pressure of a world 
war which called for direct control over the economic and 
strategic resources of conquered colonies, the fact that the new 
subjects were non-British . . . and the determination to enforce 
a detested humanitarianism ” (p. 159). Nor was it, as later 
critics asserted, an unintelligent policy : “to graduate our ideas 
of the perfection of a government by the approximation it bears 
towards our own,” the Malta Commission of 1812 remarked, “ is 
a mode of reasoning as unjust, as it is erroneous ” (p. 178). The 
mistake made was in the generalised application of this policy of 
centralisation to more advanced, colonies in less perilous times. 
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The chapters on “ The Abolition of the Slave Trade” and 
“The Industrial Revolution and the Colonies, 1783-1822,” are 
by masters of those subjects, Professor R. Coupland and Pro- 
fessor J. H. Clapham, and do not appear to call for comment 
here: the significance of the abolitionist movement for the 
Empire has been brought out by Professor Coupland in his 
other works, and Professor Clapham concludes that the Indus- 
trial Revolution had not yet imparted “a decided twist to 
imperial economic relations or to colonial life.” 

After the great wars a new period in imperial development 
began, though the chapters allotted to it rightly end at different 
times. The wars, which had been the culmination of the long- 
continued rivalry with France, gave place to a long period of 
peace. Therivalry continued, and the treatment of it is entrusted, 
as in the first volume, to Mr. W. F. Reddaway; but this period 
lends itself less readily to a treatment based upon the Foreign 
Office records.. His general statement of the French position 
could hardly be bettered: “for France to attempt aggrandise- 
ment overseas was to strike with her weaker arm, to drain her 
treasury for distant and doubtful profit, to flatter her people 
less if successful, and, if unsuccessful, to offend them more than 
by attempting aggrandisement in Europe ” (p. 246). However, 
the maritime and colonial tradition of France, though never 
dominant, has been persistent, and memories of conflict die hard. 
The keys to Anglo-French colonial rivalry in the nineteenth 
century are to be found in these facts, and in the further fact 
that “again and again . . . the politic friendliness of the sove- 
reigns and their ministers failed to overcome the discord between 
their subordinates, diplomatic, administrative and naval” 
(p. 245). It seems to follow that the initiative in the various 
colonial clashes often did not lie with the Foreign Offices, or even 
with the Governments, and they will only be fully understood 
after a thorough examination of departmental archives in which 
subordinates, at home or “on the spot,” expressed their real 
opinions. It would not be fair to expect such an examination 
to be undertaken for a single chapter in a co-operative history. 
But as individual episodes are discussed in other chapters in this 
or other volumes, it is a question whether students might not 
have been referred for the general diplomatic background to the 
Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy or other standard 
works. However that may be, the expansion of the British 
Empire in this period proceeded unhampered, though occasionally 
viewed with’ jealousy, by foreign Powers. The expansion was 
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most marked in Australasia and South Africa, and finds its 
appropriate place in the Dominion volumes. 

Professor Paul Knaplund, whose chapter has the very general 
title of “‘ Colonial Problems and Policy, 1815-1837,” is rather at 
a loss for a unifying argument. Central control was little relaxed 
until the ’thirties, and the chief characteristics of the period are 
perhaps the improving administrative standards and the increas- 
ing influence on policy of public opinion at home. Of this the 
most striking example is, of course, the emancipation of the 
slaves, enforced upon the colonies by imperial act, and, next to 
that, the new land and emigration policy associated with the 
name of Gibbon Wakefield. Each of these, however, is separately 
treated—by Dr. Mathieson and Professor J. L. Morison, respec- 
tively. Dr. Mathieson was, of course, at home in the West 
Indian field, less so perhaps in other fields covered by the Abori- 
gines Committee of 1835-7, which he discusses. The reference 
to “the Bushmen of New South Wales” is odd, and there are 
important qualifications to be made in the assertion, however 
confidently advanced in 1835, that the Society Islanders and 
the Maoris had “ proved amenable” to “Christianity (and) 
civilisation ”’ (p. 330). Neither Professor Knaplund nor Dr. 
Mathieson makes the point that the creation of the Special 
Magistracy in the West Indies was the crude and tentative 
beginning of a colonial administrative service, and thus a stage 
in the evolution of “Colonial Office Government.” Professor 
Knaplund (though not Professor Morison, in his section later 
in the volume) seems to overrate Wakefield’s influence: as 
Professor Chester New has shown in his biography of Durham, 
he ought not to receive the credit of interesting Durham (though 
he doubtless interested Buller and Molesworth) in the problems 
of empire. On the other hand, Professor Knaplund appreciates 
at their true value the great abilities and influence of James 
Stephen, in whom improved administrative standards found 
their most remarkable embodiment. 

The Durham Report is the greatest landmark in the history 
of the Second Empire; and the application of his ideas, at any 
rate in Canada, is by now a well-worn theme. Nevertheless, 
the chapter by Mr. J. R. M. Butler on “ Colonial Self-Govern- 
ment, 1838-1852” stands out, by reason of its clear and firm 
outlines and its sense of proportion, as one of the most effective 
in the book. In dealing with the action upon the Report, 
Mr. Butler makes the very sound point that “no one in England 
knew what responsible government would mean in North America, 
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and because parliamentary processes were unfamiliar there no 
one could know in North America either’ (p. 348). This takes 
the edge off criticisms of Russell; but one is left with the feelitig 
that Russell in 1839 did not quite rise to the greatness of the 
occasion. Sydenham in fact ‘‘ educated ”’ him, though he “ edu- 
cated the Canadians ”’ (p. 349) as well. Canadian developments 
were the most important in their influence upon imperial policy ; 
put Mr. Butler gives a due share of attention to the advance 
towards self-government for the Australian colonies, New Zealand 
and the Cape Colony made during the Colonial Secretaryship of 
the much-criticised Earl Grey. 

Whilst the political reorganisation of the Empire was pro- 
ceeding under the stimulus of the ideas of the Durham Report, 
an economic reorganisation was also taking place under the 
influence of free-trade theory. The chapter on “ The Move- 
ment towards Free Trade, 1820-1853” has been entrusted to 
Mr. C. R. Fay. This is a subject which different writers would 
approach in different ways; but Mr. Fay’s approach, stimu- 
lating as it is at certain points, leaves virtually unnoticed certain 
aspects which ought surely to receivé attention in a standard 
work of reference on the history of the British Empire. The 
tariff policy of the colonies in 1820 was imperially controlled : 
by 1853 imperial control was relaxed, and exercised in a different 
spirit, though not removed. For it is not accurate to say that 
after Huskisson’s reforms “ fiscal autonomy . . . came of itself 
later’ (p. 391): as late as Gladstone’s first ministry there was 
a prolonged contest about the fiscal autonomy of the Australian 
colonies, described by Professor Knaplund in Gladstone and 
Britain’s Imperial Policy. The reference to colonial tariffs in 
note 2 on p. 409 is positively misleading, for the British Posses- 
sions Acts did not apply to all the colonies, but to British North 
America, the West Indies and Mauritius. Lord Grey, who held 
office during the critical years of the new imperial commercial 
policy, is not once mentioned in this chapter. Nor is the refer- 
ence to Peel and his Canada Corn Act (p. 402) very enlightening. 
Though it is true that “for empire Peel did little,” he seems 
to have wished at the outset of his ministry to move in the 
direction of an imperial Zollverein; but this particular measure 
was forced upon him by an incautious phrase of Stanley, of 
which the Canadian Assembly cleverly made use. Indeed, though 
one would expect Mr. Fay’s touch to be sure in Canadian ques- 
tions, it is curious to speak of “ the fiscal freedom conferred, 
nay forced, upon her by the mother country” (p. 410). It 
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seems more appropriate to speak of Canada’s fiscal freedom ag 
claimed than as conferred; and though she certainly regretted 
the loss of the preference on wheat and flour in the English 
market, she was not far short of claiming such freedom in relation 
to the United States before 1846. The consequent request for 
the opening of reciprocity negotiations—which incidentally are 
not mentioned at all by Mr. Fay—is significant. Perhaps im- 
perial historians have been too much interested in trade policy 
and too little interested in the growth of trade: if so, Mr. Fay’s 
chapter will be a useful corrective, though his own interpretation 
of the economic aspects of Empire at this period is not very 
fully worked out. He rightly rejects the suggestion of passivity 
in the phrase laissez-faire: he realises that the age of free trade 
was also an age of imperial increase, and that “ although im- 
perialism was at a discount, empire itself was at a premium.” 
But his interpretation of the movement of opinion does not 
seem to leave room for the very men who mattered most— 
Durham, Wakefield and Buller, Elgin, Grey. Free traders may 
have been “cold to a policy of empire which appeared to put 
power before plenty,” but these men—most, if not all, of them 
free traders—had a “‘ policy of empire ” of their own : so, indeed, 
had Gladstone, doctrinaire though it may have been. Stoutly 
though Palmerston defended Britain’s imperial interests as he 
saw them, it seems perverse of Mr. Fay to exalt him above all 
these as “‘ the successor of Huskisson in imperial achievement ” 
(p. 409). 

The decades of advance towards self-government and trade 
expansion saw also a great migration from Great Britain to 
Canada—also, of course, and above all, to the United States— 
the colonisation of New Zealand and the redemption,’ at long 
last, of the false start that had been made in 1788 in the colonisa- 
tion of Australia. The late Sir Ernest Scott has dealt with 
transportation, a special “‘ problem of settlement,” on sound and 
orthodox lines. Perhaps some of the attention he gives to 
individual political prisoners might have been spared for a 
rather fuller treatment of the experiments in convict management 
and the movements in English opinion which preceded abolition.! 
Professor J. L. Morison handles the important problem of 
emigration and land policy with his usual vigour of thought, 
incisiveness of phrase, and sympathetic understanding of colonial 

* It is unfortunate that fresh currency is given to Burke’s wild exaggeration 


about the 100,000 convicts in English gaols. On this, see G. Mackaness : Admiral 
Arthur Phillip (Bydney, 1937), pp. 38-9. 
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circumstances. . He is critical of imperial emigration policy in 
the age of laisser-faire, particularly at the time of the Irish famine. 
But it is hard to refute the arguments which inspired even the 
“dry and arithmetical’ Colonial Land and Emigration Com- 
missioners, in a report of 1847, to eloquence. Control of such a 
mass movement was impossible; and even in more normal times 
a more vigorous Government policy would have been expensive 
and would have involved difficult problems of selection and 
direction of emigrants. The measure of direction which was 
actually given by assisting emigration to Australia and New 
Zealand—not without a good deal of grumbling from those 
colonies—but not to North America went probably as far as it 
was wise for a Government to go. The Irish famine emigration 
is certainly not a subject for national congratulation; but on the 
whole is it not one of the glories of the modern British Com- 
monwealth that it was called into existence not by ambitious 
“national planning,” but by the free enterprise and adventurous 
spirit of the British peoples? On the unassisted emigration one 
comment may be made, applying rather to Mr. Fay’s chapter 
than to Professor Morison’s. The stimulus given to emigration 
from Great Britain by discoveries of gold was important only in 
the case of Australia in the early fifties. In British Columbia 
the immigrants came chiefly from California, in New Zealand 
from Victoria. The attempt at a truly imperial land policy, 
which Professor Morison discusses, was, of course, due to Gibbon 
Wakefield. Though the effects were important, it was futile to 
suppose that control of a matter touching the colonies so closely 
could long be kept in imperial hands, even though colonial 
control did not bring an “ agrarian golden age.” 

The weak point of imperial policy at this time, when it was 
overflowing with good intentions and far from barren in achieve- 
ment, was in its handling of backward races and racially mixed 
populations. Mr. C. W. Guillebaud’s chapter on “The Crown 
Colonies, 1815-1845 ’—not altogether an appropriate title— 
deals mainly with the West Indies; and it is true that they 
presented the most difficult problem to the humanitarians under 
whose impulsion Great Britain had abolished colonial slavery. 
This was a great triumph, but it was also a missed opportunity. 
The men who had insisted that the colonies should make the 
transition from slavery to freedom had no conception of its 
difficulties. The most deep-seated of these were social, and to 
their solution humanitarian opinion contributed little more 
than a vague belief in missionary effort and education, The 
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most immediate difficulties were economic : West Indian economy 
was based, not very securely, upon the sugar plantation, and in 
spite of their monetary compensation West Indian planter 
hardly knew where to turn when the negroes were no longer 
compelled to labour. They found some relief in immigration, 
though not until the ‘fifties was an immigration system working 
smoothly, and even then its success was really confined to two 
colonies—Trinidad and British Guiana. But immigration wag 
an implied confession of failure to solve the negro problem, 
No doubt there were difficulties in carrying out any policy in 
the face of an apathetic or hostile colonial opinion, and the 
work of governors like Metcalfe and Elgin in reconciling the 
planters to their lot was largely thrown away when the Whigs 
came into power, passed a measure for the gradual equalisation 
of the sugar duties, and thus plunged the colonies into a new 
crisis. Mr. Guillebaud gives a good account of West Indian 
economy, and he cannot be held responsible for the rather 
negative conclusions. 

After short notes. on the Bahamas, Bermuda and British 
Honduras, Mr. Guillebaud passes on to discuss rather more 
fully the problems of Ceylon. To round off his account of the 
tropical colonies it is necessary to turn to thé earlier part of 
Professor Newton’s very interesting and useful chapter on 
“‘ British Enterprise in Tropical Africa, 1783-1870.” At this 
very time a man with a remarkable talent for administering 
natives, Captain George Maclean, was at work among the tribes, 
mostly unannexed, of the Gold Coast. Maclean’s work, however, 
was misunderstood and criticised at home. Unfortunately this 
volume does not cover the field of action of the best-known 
British native administrators of the day, Theophilus Shepstone 
in Natal and Sir George Grey in New Zealand. Sir George 
Grey’s work, in particular, greatly impressed the Colonial Office 
and, though its limitations gradually became apparent after his 
departure, must have influenced ideas of the objectives and 
methods of native policy elsewhere in the Empire. In the 
middle of the century, in short, New Zealand and South Africa 
as well as the tropical colonies here discussed must be taken into 
account in a study of the gradual evolution of the principles of 
trusteeship. 

At this point in the volume there are a number of chapters 
on general imperial questions or on the fringes of the subject 
which straddle the middle and later periods. International 
rivalries were not at this time as important as before 1815 and 
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again after 1870. Professor Newton deals with the most serious : 
the friction with the United States on the Canadian boundaries, 
on the Pacific Coast and in the Caribbean region. Perhaps he 
emphasises a little too much the general moderation and states- 
manship of the Governments, as contrasted with the underlying 
jealousies and antagonisms of the peoples, of which there is con- 
tinual evidence in this period. Mr. Reddaway finds compara- 
tively little that can be called Anglo-French colonial rivalry to 
discuss—though incidentally he gives quite a different impression 
from that given by Professor Eric Walker in the next chapter 
and by Mr. Tunstall later of the reactions to the annexation of 
New Caledonia (cf. pp. 553, 580, 820), and also of Anglo-French 
relations at the time of the Indian Mutiny (cf. pp. 564—6, 581, 
583, 820). A chapter on “The Routes to the East” was of 
course necessary: though its closest links are with the India 
volumes, the whole Empire, except perhaps America, was 
influenced by the culminating event of the chapter, the com- 
pletion of the Suez Canal. Professor Dodwell’s chapter on 
“The Straits Settlements, 1815-1863,” comes next, though its 
main interest is earlier in date, for its main figure is Stamford 
Raffles, and its special contribution is perhaps its account from 
the India Office records of the negotiations leading up to the 
Anglo-Dutch treaty of 1824. A chapter by Mr. Heawood is 
then inserted ‘on ‘‘ The Exploration of Africa, 1783-1870.” Such 
summary accounts of exploration necessarily include a great 
number of names of persons and places, and to be understood 
must be closely followed in an atlas. But the work of these 
explorers, and of. Livingstone in particular, was an essential 
preliminary to the great expansion of enterprise and empire in 
Africa which will be described in the next volume—though 
already, to recur to the earlier mentioned chapter by Professor 
Newton, British Tropical Africa had a more eventful history than 
is generally known. 

Mr. Benians, who deals with, ‘‘ Colonial Self-Government, 
1852-1870,” has what is generally regarded as the central theme 
of the later years of the volume. Lord Grey’s idea that self- 
government should be granted by degrees—which it is going 
rather far to call “‘ paternalism ’—was abandoned; and “ suc- 
cessive Colonial Secretaries vied with one another in yielding all 
that the Australians asked” (p. 683). The principle was ex- 
tended to New Zealand with a not very clearly formulated 
reservation that the Governor should have the final word in 
native affairs. Though there was no extension to the Cape as 
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yet, the self-governing colonies were gradually forming a distinct 
group; and after the Jamaica rebellion of 1865, the West Indies, 
which had: held an intermediate position, for the most part 
were ranged with the contrasting group of Crown Colonies. What 
was the next step? Some thought complete independence, and 
the controversies of the ’sixties regarding the Canadian Militia © 
Bill and the Maori Wars seemed to portend a crisis on the ques- 
tion of defence. But as Mr. Benians truly says, “ separatism 
was only an opinion and not a policy.” The federation of Canada 
in 1867 proved to be a step in the direction not of separation, 
but of reorganisation of the Empire on a new and freer basis of 
association. “As the colonies grew to maturity, the Empire 
was gradually resolving itself into a family of nations. Observers 
saw the tendency without correctly interpreting its significance ” 
(p. 700). This is happily expressed. It may be a question 
whether Mr. Benians does not exaggerate the passivity of the 
Home Government, which for reasons of defence took under 
Gardwell an active part in forwarding confederation, and by its 
influence helped to turn the scalé in New Brunswick when a 
general election had put the opponents of confederation in 
ministerial office.1 However, the real initiative lay, of course, 
with the colonies, as it has done in most of the advances in 
Dominion status. The Commonwealth of Nations has endured 
because the Dominions wished it, though the fact that they 
wished it is the greatest tribute to the wisdom of imperial influence 
and policy. 

The appearance of this volume may, however, lead to a 
change of outlook upon the mid-Victorian Empire, for the 
chapter by Mr. H. J. Habakkuk on “ Free Trade and Commercial 
Expansion, 1853-1870 ” will be a landmark in the study of this 
period. He begins with some disputable assertions about the 
anti-imperialism of the ’sixties: he does not really substantiate 
his case that.“ it is the peculiar urgency of the Canadian problem 
in the ’sixties which explains in large measure the chronology of 
English anti-imperialism ” (p. 752). But he goes on to point 
out that this anti-imperialism “ was restricted . . . in the area 
of opinion it covered,” and the whole tendency of his chapter is 
to show that, in spite of the change in tariff policy, the economic 
relations of Great Britain with her Empire were becoming not 
looser, but much closer during this period. This he does, in the 
first place, by a most interesting study of the réle of the English 


* See Chester Martin, “ British Policy in Canadian Confederation " (Canadian 
Historical Review, x11, pp. 3-19), 
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merchants in imperial trade, showing the importance of con- 
signment owing to the disparity of capital resources. He points 
out that the significance of imperial trade was greater than the 
general export figures would suggest, because of the importance 
of the Empire in the supply of essential raw materials; and he 
explains the changing significance of different parts of the 
Empire. “India, exporting raw materials and food where 
formerly she had exported spices and drugs, had replaced the 
West Indies as the economically most valuable part of the Em- 
pire ” (p. 780). The later part of the chapter deals with banking 
and investment, and reinforces the conclusions of the first part. 
The Empire in 1850-70 was the principal single area of English 
investment, covering perhaps two-fifths of the total amount 
invested abroad, and the construction of railways and public 
works in India caused the greatest single movement of capital. 
Moreover, although this is commonly regarded as the great.age 
of laisser-faire, most of the investment was in public improve- 
ments, and in one way or another depended largely on the activity 
of Government. It was a very good investment; the risk of 
loss was minimised; and as in many cases England supplied not 
merely the original capital, but the permanent direction for 
these enterprises, not only did English industry and English 
financial interests benefit, but ‘‘the Empire became in a new 
sense an integral part of the British economic system ” (p. 799). 
Though this conception of imperial development no doubt owes 
a good deal to the pioneering work of Professor Leland H. Jenks, 
it is most interestingly worked out in this chapter, and should 
in its turn suggest, new topics for research. In particular, Mr. 
Habakkuk necessarily concentrates on the most important parts 
of his field—India and the self-governing colonies. The applica- 
tion of the same principles to the interpretation of economic 
relations with the Crown Colonies would be a profitable study 
even at this period, and will be essential to a proper understand- 
ing of the great development of those in the tropics in the later 
_ nineteenth century. 

The emphasis of Mr. Guillebaud in his chapter on “ The 
Crown Colonies, 1845-1870” is still on the sugar colonies—the 
West Indies and Mauritius. Their great problem was, of course, 
the adjustment of their economy to free trade. Mr. Guillebaud 
gives a sound and well-balanced account of this difficult transi- 
tion, rightly stressing the different circumstances of the different 
colonies, which led to comparative prosperity in the ‘fifties in 
some of the smaller islands, and, thanks to coolie immigration, 
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in British Guiana, Trinidad and Mauritius, to chronic crisis, 
social disturbance and authoritarian government in Jamaica, 
As a field of investment the most important of the Crown Colonies 
was Ceylon, of whose development, based mainly on coffee 
planting, Mr. Guillebaud writes clearly and interestingly. The 
notes on the history of the smaller Crown Colonies are continued. 

The subject of imperial defence played but a small part in 
imperial thinking after the close of the Napoleonic wars, but it 
finds its proper place in this history, and Mr. Brian Tunstall 
writes an interesting chapter upon it. ‘Problems of imperial 
defence,”’ he says, “‘ were treated almost entirely from constitu- 
tional, administrative and financial standpoints. In addition, 
they were treated locally” (p. 806). He gives some striking 
examples of the confusion of strategic ideas, especially about 
the functions of the navy, until after 1867 Sir John and Admiral 
Philip Colomb “‘ disinterred the traditional doctrines of British 
strategy.”” He also reduces to its proper proportions the con- 
troversy about colonial self-defence in the ’fifties and ‘sixties; 
it treated “what was largely an imperial strategic problem 
almost exclusively from a financial and political standpoint ” 
(p. 818). He is, however, a little too much inclined to blame 
the Colonial Office for continuing to “ bicker with the colonies 
over the minutiae of garrison expenditure” (p. 817). As an 
unpublished thesis by Miss M. G. Chappell shows, the Colonial 
Office on the whole acted as a brake upon other departments.’ 
Outside his own field, indeed, Mr. Tunstall’s touch is not very 
sure. He gives odd dates both for the Kaffir and for the Maori 
wars, and does not quite understand the controversy with New 
Zealand, which was not concerned solely with~control of the 
forces.2, He makes a curious statement, hard to reconcile with 
what is said in other chapters, when he says that “ separatism .. . 
lost ground ”’ after the Crimean and China wars and the Indian 
Mutiny (p. 815). 

The last chapter in the volume is one of the late Professor 
A. Pearce Higgins’s contributions on “‘ International Law and 
the Growth of the Empire.” Essential in the earlier volume, 
this topic is rather more difficult to relate to the subject of the 
volume now under review. In the earlier part, chiefly concerned . 


1 The Select Committee of 1861 on Colonial Military Expenditure and its 
Antecedents (in the University of London Library). 

* A statement (p. 814) that the Kuria Muria Islands were acquired as & 
coaling station is excusable; but the fact, correctly stated on p. 580, is that 
they were acquired for their guano: see Coupland, Hast Africa and its Invaders 
(Oxford, 1938), chap. xvii. 
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with Anglo-American relations, it necessarily overlaps with 
earlier chapters, and the later part on the rules of maritime war, 
though interesting in itself, seldom strikes a distinctively imperial 
note. 
The volume as originally planned provided for a chapter on 
“The Colonial Office and Colonial Administration, 1783-1870.” 
Though one can understand the editorial decision to defer treat- 
ment of this subject until the next volume, it leaves a gap in 
this. There are indeed brief appreciations from time to time of 
Secretaries of State and leading permanent officials, but there is 
no connected account of the changes in official organisation and 
methods, the growth of official tradition, the development of the 
colonial service. All these are important factors in the im- 
provements in administration, the development of policy and 
the striking continuity which marks the history of the Empire. 

The bibliography extends to over one hundred and twenty 
pages. It is extremely comprehensive, and yet sufficiently sub- 
divided to give the maximum help to the scholar and student. 
The lists of parliamentary papers and debates will be particularly 
useful to those at a distance from large libraries where indices 
are to be found. The only defect seems to be the occasional 
exclusion of certain general works (such as the books of Mrs. 
Manning and Mr. Burn) from ‘the lists dealing with particular 
colonies of which they treat: a bibliography such as this will be 
used by many whose interests are localised. 

The great enterprise of the Cambridge History of the British 
Empire now approaches its conclusion, for only Volume m1 
remains and, though its appearance must be deferred by the 
war, no doubt much of it is already written. In no field of 
historical studies was a greater advance made in the period 
between the two World Wars than in the history of the “ Second 
British Empire.” The Empire Commonwealth itself is still over- 
flowing with vitality : its historians have been studying a living 
organism. What they have written cannot be definitive, and in 
many parts of their subject their work is still quite obviously 
incomplete. But in twenty-one restless years they have built 
up a solid body of historical knowledge ; and the Cambridge History 
of the British Empire—to which many have contributed, but the 
editors, of course, most of all—is by far their most substantial 
achievement. 

W. P. MoRRELL. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Ow1ne to war conditions, the Thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of the Association had to be on a er scale than usual, but those 
members who were able to attend had ample evidence of the skill 
with which the executive are surmounting their difficulties. The 
meeting was held at 29 Gordon Square, London, on Friday, 3 January. 
The President, Sir Charles Grant Robertson, was in the chair. 

The expiry of the term of office of the President and the Hon. 
Secretary (Dr. J. F. Nichols) was reported. It was unanimously 

that both should be re-elected, a decision which we feel sure 
will be welcomed by all members. Both officers have rendered very 
great services in the critical days since the outbreak of war, and it is 
reassuring to know that their experience will be available in the 
equally trying days which are ahead. The retirement in rotation of 
the following Vice-Presidents was reported: Miss A. M. Baylay, 
Professor N. H. Baynes, Professor E. E Jacob, Dr. Rachel R. Reid, 
Professor G. M. Trevelyan, Professor A. S. Turberville. All were 
re-elected. The retirement of the following members of Council was 
re : Mr. A.C. F. Beales, Mr. A. C. Ellis, Professor V. T. Harlow, 
Mr. H. W. Liddle, Mr. C. N. MacInnes, Mr. F. R. Poskitt, Mr. C. T. H. 
Sharp, Professor R. F. Treharne, Professor C. H. Williams, and Dr. 
J. A. Williamson. Six nominations were received for the annual 
postal ballot, and as there were eight vacancies, the following candidates 
were returned unopposed: Mr. A. C. Ellis, Mr. C. M. MacInnes. Mr. 
F. R. Poskitt, Miss C. Radford, Mr. C. T. H. Sharp, and Professor 
R. F. Treharne. 


* * * Ed * * 


Txe Hon. Treasurer presented the balance sheet for 1939-40. On 
the whole it revealed a satisfying position. There was a larger balance 
than in the previous year, but, as he pointed out, this was not due to a 
larger income. It was the result of economies in expenditure by the 
officers and restricted activities on the part of the spending com- 
mittees. It would seem that with careful husbanding of resources 
the Association is in a position to face the immediate future with 
equanimity. Members will find detailed accounts of the activities of 
the various committees in the Annual Report. 


* * * * * # 


Owe useful way in which the Association has been able to make its 
influence felt was revealed by the Hon Secretary. He reported that 
during the year various important bodies had approached the Associa- 
tion with requests for assistance. The British Council, through the 
National Book Council, had asked for cooperation in the production of 
booklets on history for the general public; the County Libraries 
Section of the Library Association had been hel in the compilation 
of a Reader’s Guide on Medieval Britain; the Institute of Historical 


Studies at Coimbra University had asked for the names of scholars 
who would be willing to supply a summmary of the year’s work in 
historical research ; and the British Council had asked for help with 
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the revision of a list of books on British Civilisation. Thanks to the 
ready response of members, the Association was able to deal with all 
these requests. 
% * * & * x 
Wuen the Prolongation of Parliament Bill, October 1940, was 
introduced into Parliament a declaration was made on behalf of the 
Cabinet that before the next general election takes place there would 
be an opportunity, if Parliament so desired, to consider questions 
connected with changes in our electoral system. A realisation of the 
nsibilities that the post-war House of Commons will have to bear 
both in international relationships and national reconstruction has 
already caused much attention to be centred on problems connected 
with its composition. To encourage a critical approach to such 
questions some friends of representative government have arranged to 
offer three prizes of £50, £30 and £20 respectively for essays dealing 
with the subject. In an attempt at an omnibus definition the title 
suggested is somewhat cumbrous, but the scope of the competition is 
clear. The title proposed is :— 


‘To consider the working of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, as exemplified in the general elections held since the 

sing of the Act, and to indicate what changes, if any, should 
ts inate in the method of electing Parliament in order to assure, 
so far as is reasonably possible, that the post-war House of Com- 
mons shall be representative of the nation, and shall contain 
within itself the highest political ability and leadership, irre- 
spective of party, available for national service.’ 


The ee is open to all graduates, undergraduates, and 
0 


students without distinction of sex or nationality, of any University or 
University College in Great Britain, or Northern Ireland, who have 
not attained the age of 25 years on the last day for submitting essays. 
The essays should be limited to 8000 words, and must be sent in on or 
before 1 October, 1941. The rules for the competition can be obtained 
from the Secretary, University Bureau of the British Empire, 90 
University College, Gower St., London, W.C. 1. 


* ~ * * * * 


Tue Council of the Royal Historical Society gives notice that in 
accordance with the provisions of the David Berry Trust, a competi- 
tion will be held in the year 1943 for a gold medal and a money prize of 
£50, for award to the writer of the ar essay on a subject (to be 
selected by the candidate) dealing with Scottish history within the 
reigns of James I to James VI inclusive, provided such subject has 
been previously submitted to and approved by the Council of the 
Royal Historical Society. The essay submitted must be a genuine 
work of research, based on original manuscript or printed materials, 
and must not have hitherto been published or awarded any other 
—. Full particulars of the competition can be obtained from the 
7 oy: Royal Historical Society, 96 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London, 

. 10. , 


* * * * * * 

Tue British Archwological Association announces that the Reginald 
Taylor Prize of five guineas and a medal will be awarded for the best 
essay On an antiquarian or historical subject. Essays must be confined 
to a subject of historical or archwological interest between the years 
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100 B.o. and a.D. 1500. Subjects chosen by candidates must be 
submitted for approval not later than 1 December, 1941. Fuller 
information can be obtained from the Secretary of the Editorial 
Committee, Miss V. Ruffer, Holwill Vicarage, Burford, Oxfordshire, 


* * * * * * 


Historical students in this country read with interest, though 
there is mingled with it a somewhat nostalgic envy, that our ool. 
leagues on the other side of the Atlantic are still able to continue their 
pursuits in peaceful conditions, and can meet for conferences and 
discussions. Thus, the January number of the Huntington Li 
Quarterly contains an interesting account of a conference held at the 
library on the interpretation of the civilisation of the English Renais. 
sance, in which between fifty and sixty scholars, representative of 
many American institutions, took part. Various phases of the hi 
of religion, literature, science, social, economic and political life were 
considered. It is good to know that while English and European 
scholarship is for the time unable to continue normal activity, the 
work is being carried on overseas. We look forward with confidence 
to the days when once again we shall be able to share their interests, 
possibly in conditions which will make Anglo-American relations 
closer and even more cordial than they have been in the past. 

Meanwhile we can take heart from the thought that while the 
activities of British historians are curtailed, they are not by any means 
moribund. We may instance the Royal Historical Society. Meetings 
were suspended during the autumn of the first year of war on account 
of blackout difficulties and the dangers from enemy action; but after 
Christmas the ordinary meetings were resumed, being held on Saturday 
afternoons instead of the customary hours on Thursdays. By May 
and June it was found possible to revert to the nornial hour for ordinary 
meetings. The Society has also been able to continue its publications. 
In short, despite serious difficulties, the Council has insisted on carrying 
out the work of the Society, and now that the dislocation unavoidable 
in the transition from peace to war has been~overcome there seems 
every reason to believe it will be increasingly easier to maintain at 
any rate all essential functions. 

* » * * “ ¥ 


Tue war is revealing many ways in which the achievements of 
modern photographic science will provide the historians of the future 
with a rich sup fy of material to make easier their task of recording 
these years. Minedy the camera has fixed many aspects of the war. 
A recent exhibition of press photographs held at the Press Club in 
London provided damning eallents in pictures of the destructiveness 
of modern war, showing the results of the disastrous incendiary bomb 
raid on the City in December. But the camera is also being used for 
other purposes. It has recently been announced that the file of The 
Times for 1785 to 1938 has been reproduced in micro-photography, 
news which will be of special interest to those who have followed the 
discussions of various conferences during the past few years at which 
the er of micro-photography for historical purposes has been 
consider 


Finally, we would draw attention to an enterprise deserving of 
imitation in all parts of the country. This is an Oxfordshire photo- 
graphic rer, wel has been established to assemble prints, photo- 


graphs, and plans. The idea behind the scheme is that in the event of 
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e to Oxfordshire churches by enemy action these could be used 
by architects and others on whom will fall the responsibility of recon- 
struction or repairs. Over a thousand photographs have already been 
collected for deposit at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, where a 
comprehensive card-index of all the material relating to the churches 
in the county will be kept. The committee makes a general appeal 
for gifts or loans of es or negatives. Offers to photograph 
any particular churches will be gratefully accepted, and financial 
support will be welcomed. The survey has the support of the Bishop 
of Oxford, Sir Charles Peers, and others representing architectural and 
archxological interests. It is to be hoped that if the scheme flourishes, 
buildings of historical interest other than churches will also be included. 

Communications should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
Oxfordshire Photographic Survey, c/o The Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. 

* * * 2% ok * 


Tue National Book Council have distributed to education authori- 
ties, teachers’ organisations, and other interested bodies a pamphlet 
on The Need for More School Books, with a letter supporting it written 
by Mr. Masefield. The theme of the pamphlet is that the mind of the 
child cannot be properly equipped without a generous use of good 
books : yet a sum which would be insufficient for the bodily well-being 
of 25,000 children, reckoned in billeting cost, is deemed more than 
enough to provide books for all the 4,500,000 elementary school 
children of England and Wales. The cost of school books is less 
than one per cent. of the total cost of elementary education. Mr. 
Masefield comments that the sum which we spend on running this 
war for half a day would endow every school library in this land 
with a wealth of books beyond our dreams, and would bear interest 
in improved intelligence through the next generation. It is a strong 
case, admirably presented, and we wish the National Book Council 
success in their campaign. 

* * * * * * 

MEMBERS are requested to note that the temporary address of the 
Central Office is c/o The Roborough Library, University College, 
Exeter, Devon. The Association library has also been given accommo- 
dation in the new library building of University College, and it is 
hoped that it will be used by members evacuated to the South-west 
area. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BrsLioGRAPHY OF MopERN SweEpIsH History 


Mr. S. N. Toynz, formerly Headmaster of St. Peter’s School, York, 
writes :— 

As the two pamphlets (Nos. 103 and 117) published by the Historical 
Association ignore Swedish History, I have endeavoured, at the sug- 
=e of the compiler of the latest, to fill the gap. In Sweden I 

ve heard it stated more than once that Englishmen are acquainted 


with only three Swedes, Gustavus Adolphus, and, thanks to the 
films, Christina and Greta Garbo. Sweden’s experiment in democracy 
and loyal adherence to the original ideals of the League of Nations 
should not be ignored. 
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A Snort DescrirtivE BrsuioGRaPHy oF MopERN SWEDISH History 


The History of Sweden: Hallendorff and Schiick. (Cassell, 1929, 
‘and Fritze, Ltd., Stockholm.) Published at 21s. 

An interesting account of Sweden from the earliest times to 
the present day. Considerable space is devoted to constitu. 
ti , social and economic development. There are several 
appendices on these subjects particularly useful to lish 
readers. The book was designedly written to promote a closer 
rapport between Sweden and English-speaking peoples, and at 
times this object leads to a certain obscurity in dealing with 
certain phases of Swedish History—e.g., relations with Finland 
in the early part of Bernadotte’s regime. 


A Short History of Sweden: Svanstrém and Palmstierna, transl. 
by Joan Bulman, M.A. (0.U.P., 1934, 12s. 6d.) 

A well-balanced book. Parts II and III (1719 to the present 
day) are especially informative. Perhaps the best history in 
English on Sweden. More space might well have been allotted 
to the chapter “Sweden of To-Day,” and the reader is left to 
draw his own conclusions as to the reasons for the risorgimento 
in every department of life. An appendix containing a few 
genealogical tables and other easily tabulated matter would have 
been helpful. 


New Sweden: A Vindication of Democracy: Braator. (Nelson, 
28. 6d.) 

A first-rate and thought-compelling book. 

The three chapters ‘ Political Democracy,” ‘ Economie 
Control ” and “ Capitalist Sweden ”’ are models of clear thinking 
and clear writing. For those eager to build a new world, this 
handbook of practical democracy is well worth study. 


For special aspects of modern Sweden :— 
Thomas, B., Monetary Policy and Crises (Routledge, 1936. 
7s. 6d.) 
Childs, M. W., Sweden: The Middle Way. (Faber, 1936. 
78. 6d.) 


Unfortunately the following are out of print, and can be consulted 
in only a very limited number of libraries. 
Nisbet Bain, Scandinavia, Political History. (O.U.P., 1905). 
Nisbet _— Gustavus III and his Contemporaries, 2 vols. 
( Paul). 
ohn Brown of Great Yarmouth’s Memoirs of the Sovereigns of 
Sweden, 1766-1818 (Nichols). 


In The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. v1, Ch. 22, the late Nisbet 
Bain gives in a condensed form the narrative found in his previous 
works. Vol. x1, ch. 24, and Vol. xu, ch. 11, deal with Sweden up to 
the dissolution of the Union with Norway, 


Tue Teacuinec or HistoRY AND THE WAR 


Maz. F. 8. Mazvax writes from Pantiles, Welwyn Garden City :— 


You published in the September number of History a most 
interesting article by Professor J, D, Mackie. It raises questions which 
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it would take a good many volumes to deal with,fully: but as I 
find that it has raised some alarm and dissent in certain quarters, I 
should be much obliged if you would allow me a few lines in which to 
deal with them. The title of the article is “ The Teaching of History 
and the War,” but it must be said at once that the title does not 
exactly cover the varied matter which is contained in it. We should 
need something much fuller and more consecutive if the author’s idea 
in his title is to be grasped as a whole. It is actually much more 
discursive and, one must add, provocative than an article written 
strictly to its title would have been. I only propose to select one or 
two points from the richness of its matter which have struck the 
attention of myself and other readers whom I have met. In the 
first place, the teaching of history is a varied and often, one fears, 
rather a neglected subject. It would be a very difficult thing to lay 
down what history has been taught in the schools of Great Britain 
in the last twenty years. I suppose one would have to look at the 
examination papers of the various boards, of which there are a good 
many. The next point which occurs to one is how many either of 
the teachers or the examiners deal at all fully with the last twenty 
? Very few, I fancy, and it might have been a good point for 
Professor Mackie that they should have dealt much more with them. 
Most of the syllabuses deal, I think, at the latest with the Treaty of 
Versailles and the inauguration of the League of Nations. This 
seemed to be a good eee and the teaching was supple- 
mented in a good many schools, especially girls’ schools, by some 
lessons and talks about the League. So far as this was done in a 
branch of the League, established in the school, it aimed, no doubt, 
at increasing interest and confidence in the League. Professor Mackie 
is not quite correct in saying that the League of Nations was not the 
first thing of its kind. In the sense that it embraced nearly sixty 
nations all over the world, it undoubtedly was the first, though, as 
he might have pointed out, many of the nominal members were from 
the first very poor support to the work which the League was estab- 
lished to carry out. 
Still more serious was the defection of the United States of America. 
It is a question whether the story of the a. should be included 
at all in a course of general history for schools. That must be left 
to the wisdom of the teachers and examiners themselves, but I would 
add for myself the firm belief, (1) That the ideal of a united and 
peaceful world should be introduced somewhere in the teaching, 
(2) that, in spite of the horrible outburst of war in the last thirty 
years, the world has actually become more peaceful in the last century 
than it was before. ‘ In the ancient and medieval world war was the 
normal occupation of every one with power to move his subordinates 
in his own territorial interest. Now the state of war is regarded by 
the vast majority of mankind as a horrible and exceptional thing. 
The whole vast population of China, India, Russia and the United 
States are only too anxious to avoid the devastation which the jealousy 
of Germany has brought on to those countries which unhappily lie 
within her reach. This is surely an historical fact which Treheur 
Mackie would have us notice in our history lessons. Just because 
France and England had settled down into a state of peace which 
proved to be unsettled, we are now plunged into the horrors of the 
present. We should have prepared with more foresight. No doubt, 
too, he is right in thinking that the due and important place of war 
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in history should,be dealt with as it deserves, and especially that the 
wars provoked by Germans should be stigmatised with due detestation 
But it would be sad if our children left school thinking that a succes. 
sion of great and increasingly horrible wars was the fate of mankind. 
Let us speak frankly of the terrible disasters brought on the world 
especially by recent wars; let us be honest in placing the blame for 
them. where they rightly rest; let us stir up the warlike spirit when, 
as now, the safety of our own land and the future of civilisation are 
at stake. But above all, with children, it is essential to be hopeful, 
and hope for the world means that wars die out and that peaceful 
and comprehensive organisations like the League of Nations shallj 
rise again and flourish for the good of us all. 





HISTORICAL REVISION. No. XCVI. 


Tue Treaty or Lonpon, 19151 


Tue swollen ambitions of Mussolini’s Italy are no new phenomenon, 
as regards either their ruthlessness or the impossibility of their fulfil- 
ment. The aspirations which found expression in the Secret Treaty 
of London were, indeed, limited in comparison with the imperialist 
dreams of to-day, but they resembled them in that they were out of 
all proportion to Italy’s real strength, and in that they involved the 

I ple in a painful war of aggression, the profits of which were 
ligible. The events of 1915-19 merely served to show the futility 
of the Italian attempt to pose as a great power. 

In 1914 Italy was still a member of the Triple Alliance, but the 

nership had become little more than nominal. It was continued, 
in fact, only because the alternative to alliance was actual hostility. 
As Giolitti remarks in his memoirs : 

“ The relations between Italy and Austria, both on account of the unredeemed 
territory and of our conflicting interests in the Balkans and in Albania, were 
of such a nature that the two countries found themselves forced to be either 
friends or open enemies. Therefore, a refusal to renew the alliance would have 
appeared as an intention on our part of assuming an openly hostile attitude 
towards Austria, in which case the military party in that country, which had 
always -been opposed to us, would not have missed the chance of giving vent 
to its traditional animosity.” 


In the Sarajevo crisis there could be no doubt that the Austrian 
action was a violation of clause VII of the alliance, which laid down 


1 BrstiocraPuicat Nore.—The official Italian collection of documents is 
ly referred to as Ii Libro Verde. It is of interest chiefly for its omissions. 
ts full title is Documenti diplomatici presentati al Parlamento Italiano dal ministro 
degle affari esteri, Austria-Ungheria, 1915 (Rome, 1915). It is generally classified 
under Sidney Sonnino. Since the Great War numerous collections of docu- 
ments have been published, drawn in the main from the Russian archives. The 
fullest and most accessible is Otto Hoetzsch, Die Internationalen Bezichungen 
der Weltmdchter im Zeitalter des Imperialismus (Leipzig, in progress since 1931). 
Paul-Henri Michel, La Question de l’Adriatique (Paris, 1938), contains some 
Serbian material which is of value. 
Several memoirs are useful: Lord Grey of Fallodon, Twenty-Five Years 
(2 vols., London, 1925); H. H. Asquith, Earl of Oxford and Asquith, Memories 
and Reflections, 1852-1927 (2 vols., London, 1928); Baron Rennell of Rodd, 
Social and Diplomatic Memories, 1902-19 (London, 1925); Sir George W. Bu- 
chanan, My ‘Mission to Russia (2 vols., London, 1924); Raymond Poincaré, 
Au Service de la France (7 vols., Paris, 1926); Luigi Aldrovandi Marescotti, 
Guerra Diplomatica, Ricordi e frammenti di diario, 1914-19 (Milan, 1937); Antonio 
Salandra, La Neutralita Italiana, 1914 (Milan, 1928) and L’Intervento, 1915 
Verona, 1930)—the two books have been combined and much abridged in an 
lish translation, Italy and the Great War, From Neutrality to Intervention 
London, 1932); G. Giolitti, Memories of My Life (London, 1932); S. D. Sazonov, 
ateful Years, 1909-16 (London, 1928); The Memoirs of A Isvolsky 
a 1920); Prince von Bilow, Memoirs, 1909-19 (London, 1932); Count 
phan Burian von Rajecz, Austria in Dissolution (London, 1925); Baron 
Ernst von Plener, Zrinnerungen (3 vols., Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1911-21); T. N. 

, Italy and the World War (New York, 1920). 

—, little secondary work has been produced on the subject. The most 
valuable studies include the following: H. W. V. Temperley, A History of the 
Peace Conference of Paris (6 vols., London, 1920-24); R. W. Seton-Watson, in 
the Slavonic Review, vol. v., 1926; Mario Toscano, J! Patto di Londra (Bologna, 
1934); G. M. Trevelyan, Grey of Fallodon (London, 1937). 
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. that there should be no change in the territorial sfatus quo of the 
Balkans without joint agreement; Italy was not informed of the 
ultimatum to Serbia, nor was her consent in any way sought. Not 
until 1 August did Berchtold accept the principle of compensation to 
Italy under clause VII, and, even then, only after pressure from 
Berlin, and in the belief that Italy would otherwise have repudiated 
the alliance. The Italian declaration of neutrality of 3 August was, 
therefore, only to be expected. 

In the early months of the war Italy had, in reality, no alternative 
to neutrality. Fear of British naval power made her unwilling to 
engage the Entente, and the terms of the Triple Alliance exempted 
her from any obligation to assist her partners in a war in which Great 
Britain was an antagonist. On the other hand, the universal belief 
in a rapid victory for the central powers and her own military unpre- 
paredness rendered intervention on the side of the Entente out of 
the question. And because the Italians dared not intervene, and 
because Berchtold knew it, they were in no position to bargain with 
the Austrians on the basis of benevolent neutrality in return for a 
quid pro quo. Salandra and San Giuliano, the Italian premier and 
foreign minister, were obliged to remain in somewhat undignified 
effacement, taking cold comfort from the fact of Berchtold’s recog. 
nition of the principle of compensation. 

This enforced neutrality did not, however, prevent San Giuliano 
from exploring the possibilities of an agreement with the Entente. 
On 12 yo Imperiali, the ambassador in London, submitted to 
Grey a list of Italian aspirations. These included the Trentino and 
Trieste, but they differed radically from the Italian terms of March 
1915, in that no demands were made for annexations on the east 
coast of the Adriatic, nor in Asia Minor. In view of the modesty of 
the claims, and the fact that San Giuliano took this step without 
informing his colleagues in the cabinet, it is probably safe to assume 
he was merely making experimental soundings to test Grey’s feelings. 
Grey himself assigned little or no importance to the démarche. 

Approaches of a similar nature were made in Petrograd, and 
Sazonov, unlike Grey, received them at their face value, and con- 
sulted Isvolski in Paris and Benckendorff in London. Whereas Grey 
was willing to allow the Italian terms to remain in his drawer—the 
place for which San Giuliano had evidently intended them—Sazonov 
in all seriousness worked for immediate intervention, in the belief 
that, by agreeing to what he called the “ sweeping acquisitions ” of 
the Trentino and Trieste, and by offering as well Valona, the Albanian 
port at the entrance to the Adriatic, he could secure an immediate 
declaration of war. In fact, he over-estimated Italy’s ability to take 
action, and under-estimated the extent of her ambition; when, in the 
following spring, Salandra’s government began serious negotiations, 
Sazonov was astonished that the Italian demands were so much in 
excess of their preliminary inquiries. 

Throughout August Sazonov persisted in this mistaken conviction, 
and attempted to insist on a triple declaration by the ambassadors 
of the three powers in Rome. Doumergue and Grey, who saw that 
such a move would only serve to antagonise Italian opinion, had 
eventually to refuse categorically to take any such step. The news 
from Rome should certainly have served to discourage Sazonov. The 
Russian ambassador reported complete lack of military pre 88, 
and the predominance of neutealist opinion, owing to the French 
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defeats, the concentration of the Russian effort against Germany 
instead of against Austria-Hungary, and the inaction of the British 
fleet. This news had its effect on Sazonov, for on 29 August he 

a naval attack on Valona and Trieste, coupled with an 
invitation to the Italian government to participate, if it did not wish 
to see its vital interests ignored. Grey refused, but it is arguable 
that there was sound strategy in Sazonov’s scheme for a spectacular 
naval action in the Adriatic. 

The risks were certainly very great, but we have certain evidence, 
both from a memorandum in Salandra’s La Neutralita Italiana and 
from San Giuliano’s dispatches to Petrograd, that at the end of 

tember the Italian government was convinced that a naval attack 
on the Austrian possessions in the Adriatic would force Italy to come 
in on the side of the Entente, if her territorial demands were met 
and she was granted direction of the operations. 

This memorandum on Adriatic policy belongs, however, to the 

iod after the Marne. It was the German defeat which was respon- 
sible for the reversal of the Italian policy of neutrality, for it con- 
vinced Salandra that an Entente victory was not merely possible, but 
probable. Henceforth his policy was to play off one side against the 
other by offering the central powers benevolent neutrality, the Entente 
active assistance, and, in the meantime, to prepare militarily, and 
await the favourable moment for making an agreement, when Italian 

ining power should be at its height. 

Taal neaetiotlene were instituted with Vienna on 9 December, 
and continued spasmodically right up to 10 May, 1915, after the 
Treaty of London had actually been signed, Salandra had, on his 
own admission, little or no intention of remaining neutral, believing 
that there was little chance of the Austro-Hungarian government 
offering what he considered adequate inducement. The delay in 
intervention was not in any way due to the prolongation of negotia- . 
tions by Biilow, who had been specially sent to Rome for this purpose, 
and who, in his memoirs, prided himself on having delayed the Italian 
declaration of war for five months (from December to May), but to 
the need for military preparation, and the necessity of waiting until 
@ favourable opportunity for a diplomatic advance to the Entente 
should present itself. It would an exaggeration to say that 
Salandra was merely playing with Bilow; after all, many things 
might happen which would render a settlement with Vienna impera- 
tive. On the other hand, it is far from being the case, as Professor 
Seton-Watson argued in his articles in the Slavonic Review (written 
before the full publication of the Russian archives) and as Aldrovandi 
Marescotti would lead one to believe, that Salandra turned to London 
only when he realised that he had no chance of obtaining satisfaction 
from Vienna. In any case, the feverish rearmament programme which 
was begun in October shows how little store was set by the Austrian 
negotiations. Salandra fully realised that Italian ambitions went far 
beyond anything that Vienna was likely to offer, and believed that 
they could be achieved only by intervention. The cabinet reshuffle 
of 5 November, when, amongst other changes, Sonnino was brought 
in as foreign minister (San Giuliano having died three weeks before), 
marks the decision to prepare for war. Only an Entente catastrophe 
could have deterred Salandra and Sonnino from this p , 

There was, however, a number of reasons which rendered it advis- 
able to treat with Vienna. In the first place, the negotiations served 
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to allay suspicion, while the service departments prepared for mobilisa. 
tion. Secondly, it was necessary to provide Italian — opinion 
with a proof, in the form of the Libro Verde, of the lack of generosi 
on the part of the Austrians. It is significant that the final and 
most liberal offer made by Vienna was not published in the Libro 
Verde, and its leakage—the famous pare hio of Giolitti—caused 
Salandra’s government a great deal of embarrassment. Thirdly, an 
Austro-German victory was still possible, and, in view of such a 
contingency, it was only prudent to provide some reinsurance. The 
initiation of negotiations with Vienna coincided with Potiorek’s 
advance into Serbia, which was certainly not expected to meet with’ 
defeat. 

It was Potiorek’s failure which led Berchtold to eS to negotiate 
on the basis of clause VII of the Triple Alliance, which he had refused 
to do the previous July. But it was soon clear that the Austrians 
were no more sincere than the Italians. The Emperor Franz-Josef 
was adamant in his opposition to the cession of Austrian territory; 
he replaced Berchtold by Burian to make sure that his wishes were 
carried out, and such concessions as were offered were the result only 
of exceedingly heavy pressure from Biilow and Jagow. 

The desultory negotiations with Bilow and Macchio, the Austro- 
Hungarian ambassador, were still continuing in Rome, when, on 
16 February, the text of the Italian conditions for intervention on 
the side of the Entente was sent to London. There were several 
reasons why London was chosen as the place to negotiate. Rome 
was out of the question, for even Sonnino would have been embarrassed 
at having to treat with both belligerent parties not only at the same 
time, but in the same place as well. Paris was excluded because of 
the long-standing coolness of Franco-Italian relations, especially since 
the Tripolitan war. Petrograd was too subject to pan-Slav influences. 
There remained London, where greater secrecy could be ensured 
owing to the fact that the foreign office was not in the habit of issuing 
press communiqués. 

The terms which Imperili received on 22 February were presented 
on 4 March. The reason which led Salandra and Sonnino to choose 
the early part of March as a fit moment to begin discussions has 
never been explained by historians. It cannot have been the failure 
of the negotiations with Vienna, from which not much had ever 
been e The explanation is to be found in the memorandum 
which Salandra had drawn up on 30 September 1914, which laid 
down that any one of five events would probably have the effect of 
as italy to intervene on the side of the Entente—an Anglo- 
French naval attack in the Adriatic, such _as Sazonov had proposed, 
an Austrian military collapse, a Montenegrin advance into Dalmatia, 
the intervention of Rumania, or Balkan complications arising from 
the entry into the war of Turkey. Of these five contingencies only 
the last had occurred; in February and March 1915 Europe was 
full of rumours of the impending British attack on the Straits. A 
British victory would force Italy to abandon her neutrality, in order 
to prevent her Balkan eons from being thwarted by the small 
states, who would certainly rush to share the Turkish spoils. Such a 
victory being. bound in any case to precipitate Italian intervention, 
Sonnino aimed at making terms with London before the expedition 
had achieved its objective, since Italian bargaining power would 
greatly diminish if the expedition was successful, and Rumania, 
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Bulgaria and Greece joined the Entente. It was no accident that 
the treaty was signed the very day (26 April) after the Gallipoli land- 
ing. The evening before, the candid Bertie wrote in his diary : 

“ By this time something eee or bad will have ha: at the Dardanelles. 
if the hungry Italians, Rumanians, Greeks and Balkan jackals will hurry 
to join in breaking up the defeated Turks, and in attacking the victimized 
Austro-Hungarians.”’ 


The original Italian terms can be briefly summarised. Italy was 
to obtain the Trentino and the Tyrol up to the Brenner, Trieste with 
the hinterland, including Gorizia and Gradisca, Istria with the Cherso 
archipelago and other islands covering the Croatian coast, Dalmatia 
as far south as Narenta with the adjacent islands and the peninsula 
of Sabbioncello. She was to be confirmed in her possession of Valona 
and the nearby island of Saseno, which had been occupied in the 
autumn of 1914, and of the Dodecanese, which had been occupied in 
the Tripolitan war. The central part of Albania was to be formed 
into a small autonomous and neutralised state. The whole of the 
lower half of the eastern Adriatic littoral from Cattaro southwards, 
except, of course, the Italian acquisitions, was to be neutralised. In 
the event of a partition of Turkey in Asia, Italy was to receive the 
province of Adalia in Asia Minor. She was to be compensated in 
Africa for any French or British colonial gains. Aid was to be given 
in floating a loan of £50,000,000 on the London market. Italy’s 
interest in the Mediterranean balance of power was recognised. War 
was to be declared on both Austria-Hungary and Germany within a 
month of the signature of the treaty. The Pope was to be excluded 
from any peace conference. 

These terms make clear the Italian war aims. They were: (i) The 
restoration of the irridenta. (ii) The adjustment of the unstrategic 
northern frontier. (iii) Naval domination of the Adriatic by the 
acquisition of Valona, Pola and most of the eastern littoral, and the © 
neutralisation of almost all the rest. The only unneutralised stretches 
were the Croatian coast, which would in any case be dominated by 
the annexed islands, and the short strip of unprotected and navally 
valueless coast between the Narenta and Cattaro, which was assigned 
to Serbia. (iv) The control of Albania. (v) A share in Asia Minor. 
(vi) African colonies. (vii) Recognition as a great Mediterranean 

wer. 

Of the three Entente powers, Great Britain was the least sus- 
picious of Italy’s advances. Grey was convinced that Italian military 
aid would be of great value, not only in itself, but as being likely to 
lead to the intervention of the Balkan states. Moreover, there was 
no important conflict between the colonial interests of Italy and the 
two western powers—a most significant fact in view of subsequent 
history. On the one hand, no objection was raised to the Italian 
elaim to Adalia; on the other hand, the Italians manifested no par- 
ticular interest in African colonies. San Giuliano had informed the 
Austrian ambassador at the outbreak of war that Italy had no desire 
for further African colonies, not even for Tunis, and Sonnino now 
gy without demur the right to compensation to be whittled 

from a definite promise to a “ recognition in principle.” The 
colonies are not mentioned in Marescotti’s diary. 

In France there was less enthusiasm for the alliance than in 
Britain. Paul Cambon, Poincaré and, for a time at least, Delcassé, 
all objected to making an actual alliance, not becayse of any clash of 
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interests, so much as because it would entail a promise to ensure 
Italian ion of the coveted territories at all costs. This, argued 
Poin might well result in the responsibility for the conquest of 
the Trentino being left on the shoulders of France and Britain; he 
therefore favoured a simple declaration that the three powers recog. 
nised Italy’s right to the territories claimed, rather than an actual 
treaty @ quatre. But Delcassé, who was at first as unenthusiastic as 
the president, came to favour Grey’s point of view that Italy must 
be brought in at all costs, and the rest of the cabinet was with him. 

The diplomats of the Entente have often been criticised on the 
ground that the usefulness of Italian aid was not sufficient compensa- 
tion for the disadvantages of betraying the cause of the southern 
Slavs, and that the discovery of the terms led to the twin misfortunes 
of discouraging the Serbs, and of giving the Croats, who disliked the 
Italians even more than the Austrians, something for which to fight. 
Caporetto was the measure of Italian inefficiency and the revived 
morale of the Croats. In fairness to Delcassé and Sazonov, however, 
one must say that they, unlike Grey and Asquith, never did set much 
store by the power of Italian arms. For them, the only justification 
for bringing in the Italians was the urgent necessity of stopping the 
flow of contraband over the Italo-Austrian frontier. Despite Capo- 
retto, the treaty did achieve that by which Delcassé and Sazonov set 
most store, the tightening of the blockade. 

It was, of course, the Russians who presented the greatest obstacle 
to an agreement. Sazonov had now entirely recovered from the zeal 
for Italian co-operation which he had manifested the previous August. 
As early as 3 March, before the Italian terms had even been com- 
municated to Grey, he informed Buchanan, the British ambassador, 
that he could not sanction any agreement. Five days later, how- 
ever, when he had still not seen the terms, he relented and wrote 
Benckendorff and Isvolski that, although he was sceptical of the 
military value of Italian aid, he saw that her adherence to the Entente 
would materially strengthen the blockade, and that he was willing to 

to an alliance on condition that she engaged Austria-Hungary, 
and did not confine her effort to an attack on Turkey, which was, 
he suspected, all that Salandra and Sonnino intended. 

Serious negotiations did not vr — until 24 March, when 
Sonnino’s terms arrived in Petrograd. e diplomacy of the next 
month revolved round five decisive points—the cession to Italy of 
the whole of Dalmatia north of the Narenta, the neutralisation of the 
coast not assigned to Italy, the assignment of the coasts of Croatia 
and Southern Dalmatia, the status of Albania, and the date of the 
commencement of hostilities. All these difficulties were primarily 
Italo-Russian problems, the first three arising out of the clash between 
Italian aims and those of pan-Slavism. Grey’s task was simply to 
arrange @ compromise between Rome and Petrograd. The other 

annexations, the Tyrol, Trieste and Istria, Valona, the 
and Adalia, were conceded immediately, without demur. 

After a week's negotiations, the prospects of an agreement seemed 
poor. Sazonov was secing Supilo, the unofficial Croatian emissary, 
every day, and refused to surrender any pan-Slav territorial aspira- 
tions, while consternation had been fs gr Serbia when the news 
of what was taking place leaked out. Grey for a time ired of 
reaching any compromise, He succeeded, however, in winning over 
Benckendorfl to his view that Serbian interests must be subordinated 
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to those of the Entente as a whole; moreover, Sazonov was subjected 
to pressure from the Russian general staff, which was indifferent to 
the principles of pan-Slavism, but interested in the strategic possi- 
bilities of an immediate Italian intervention. After a few days of 
recalcitrance, therefore, Sazonov changed his tone, and agreed to most 
of the demands, on condition that the Italian declaration of war 
followed immediately on the signature of the treaty, instead of being 
ed for a month, as the Italians wished. 

By 10 April, therefore, the Italians could congratulate themselves 
on a diplomatic victory. They had got most of Dalmatia, had suc- 
ceeded in neutralising all but a a portion of the rest; and this 
unneutral sector to the south of Cape Planka was an open stretch of 
coast, ~—t only one harbour, Ragusa, and that not easily 
defended. The foreign relations of Albania were entrusted to Italy. 
As the negotiations stood at this moment, Italian control of the 
Adriatic was assured. 

Suddenly, however, while the final treaty was actually being 
drafted, a new issue arose. The point concerned the u i 
Adriatic territories, whose destiny had been, in the original Italian 
terms, left to the determination of the final peace conference. These 
territories were, in the north, the coast of Croatia, and, in the south, 
Dalmatia between the Narenta and the Montenegrin frontier. On 
21 April Imperiali wired home that in the new version of the treaty 
these territories had been definitely assigned, without reference to 
himself, to Serbia and Croatia, and to Serbia and Montenegro respec- 
tively. Sonnino immediately replied, accepting the new arrange- 
ment. No territorial dispute now remained to delay the signature of 
the treaty, which took place on 26 April, Sazonov insisting to the last 
that Italian intervention must not os delayed for a month, as the 
treaty provided. 

This incident of the unassigned territories is one of the most 
curious in the history of the negotiations, for the territory in the 
upper Adriatic, which Sonnino signed away so cheerfully, contained 
the all-important town of Fiume. His conduct is all the more remark- 
able in view of Salandra’s statement in L’Intervento on the subject 
of this change in the treaty. “Neither I, nor Sonnino,” he wrote, 
“ean exculpate ourselves from the responsibility of abandoning 
Fiume. . . . The wording of the note in the text of the ment 
was slightly modified—what was the reason for the change I cannot 
say.” These words make jf clear that Salandra was entirely ignorant 
of the modification, and remained so until after the treaty was signed. 
Sennino must therefore have made this great concession without 
consulting Salandra, and this negligence can only be explained in one 
way—his desire to rush the treaty through before the attack on 

ipoli had been launched. 

The episode also throws light on the changing attitude of all the 
—_~ the problem of the southern Slavs and of eee 

did not foresee the complete disintegration of the Hapsburg 
Empire, and did not desire it; nor did he desire the union of all the 
calhern Slavs. He expected, apparently, that Croatia would either 
remain within the Sue or would become & nominally independent 
state under Austrian or Italian influence. Hence, the provision in 
the original draft of the treaty that the ultimate destiny of the terri. 
tery should be settled when the war was over, It was his misfortune 


that the bungling Sonnino, in hia haste to get the treaty signed, threw 
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his policy overboard. Later, when Austria-Hungary had disappeared, 
and Croatia had becorfie part of Jugo-Slavia, Fiume assumed an 
altogether new significance. 

The Entente policy of uniting the southern Slavs, which manifested 
itself in this incident was quite new, and was simply the result of the 
new status which Italy would achieve by the terms of the treaty. 
Sazonov had not originally intended to unite the Catholic Croats with 
the Orthodox Serbs, but he realised that it would be necessary to do 
so, in order to prevent Italian domination of the western Balkans, 
Nor were the Russians alone in the realisation of the need for a Slavonic 
counterpoise to Italy; the modification of the declaratory note in 
regard to the unassigned territories was the work, according to Mares. 
cotti, of Paul Cambon. 

Scarcely was the treaty signed, when its terms became known in 

Serbia. The astonishing fact is, that the source of information was 
Sonnino, who revealed to the Serbian minister in Rome the territories 
which had been guaranteed to Italy. Pachich, the prime minister, 
repeated again and again that he had been cheated and that the 
Croats infinitely preferred Austrian rule to Italian. Alexander fore- 
cast that the effect of the treaty would be that Austria-Hungary’s 
place in south-eastern Europe would be taken by Italy. In London 
the slavophils did their best to persuade Grey of the folly and injustice 
of the treaty, but in vain; Grey, whose ignorance of the Adriatic 
was monumental, was. quite convinced that there was nothing amiss 
with the policy of the treaty, and nothing of importance with its 
justice. 
The alliance came near to being shipwrecked at the last minute. 
The signature of the treaty was followed by the disasters of Gallipoli 
and Gérlitz, and with these catastrophes the likelihood of the immediate 
intervention of the Balkan states disappeared. Then, on 10 May, a 
week after the official repudiation of the T'riplice, Biilow and Macchio 
made their final offer. Austria-Hungary was to cede all the Italian- 
speaking part of the Tyrol and the strip of territory to the west of 
the Isonzo. Trieste was to be a free city. Italy should have Valona 
and a controlling interest in Albania. These terms, the so-called 
parecchio, became known to Giolitti, probably through a betrayal of 
confidence on the part of Biilow. There followed the May crisis. 
Giolitti rallied three hundred members of the chamber of deputies to 
the parecchio and neutrality. On the vote for special powers the 
Salandra ministry obtained only a bare majority, and promptly re- 
signed. Great excitement ensued, stimulated by the Corriére® della 
Sera and Mussolini’s Popolo d’Italia. On 17 May Salandra was back 
in office and intervention was certain. 

In retrospect one may argue that Giolitti was right and Salandra 
was wrong. The war brought suffering and disaster to the Italian 
people, and the ultimate gains amounted to little more than the 
parecchio. The fundamental reason for the failure of the war policy 
is that it did not truly serve Italian interests, and most Italians knew 
it. The nobility saw the probability of a further lowering of their 
status in the triumph of the liberal powers. The Church, traditionally 
at loggerheads with the government, realised that its best ally was the 
Hapsburg government. The peasantry was inarticulate, but pacific. 
The socialists, with the exception of the dissident minority group of 
Mussolini and Bissolati, were opposed to the capitalist war, and in 
September 1914 had issued a neutrality manifesto. Finally, big 
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business was very much under the control of German financial interests. 
Moreover, from the economic point of view the prospective profits of 
the treaty were tiny in comparison with what was thrown away— 
the favoured position of a neutral with a frontier adjacent to the 
belligerents. The ten months of war had brought an unprecedented 
boom to Italian trade. Neutrality stood for big profits from Germany 
and Austria-Hungary; intervention meant ata away those 

fits for a waste of mountains, barren islands and rock-bound 
coast, whose strategic and sentimental value was enormous, but 
whose immediate economic value was trifling. 

In short, the policy of intervention was imposed on the nation by 
a noisy and well-organised minority, of which the press and the pro- 
fessional politicians were the most important members. It is this 
which explains the feebleness of the Italian war effort; the majority 
of the people was unenthusiastic, the leading economic interests and 
the Church actually hostile. And because her war effort was so 
feeble, Italy was quite unable to obtain at the peace conference the 
territories for which so much had been sacrificed. 

The second reason for the Italian failure lies in the bad guess- 
work of Salandra and Sonnino. Their diplomacy had been based on 
the anticipation of a British victory in the Dardanelles. It was their 
misfortune that Italy joined the Entente, not, as they had expected, 
just before the moment of its greatest victories, but at the moment 
of its greatest disasters, which delayed the expected entry of Rumania 
for over a year and brought in Bulgaria on the other side. Salandra 
had counted with such assurance on a British victory that he had 
prepared only for a short war, as is clear from the fact that the treaty 
arranged for a loan of only £50,000,000, that it said nothing about 
raw materials, and that Italian domestic finances provided for only a 
few months of abnormal expenditure. Instead, it soon became 
obvious that the war would be long and painful. 

On 25 May, therefore, the treaty was partly consummated when war 
was declared on Austria-Hungary, though not on Germany, as the 
terms provided. The declaration against Germany was postponed 
for over a year, until the entry of Rumania gave Italy courage to 
take the plunge. The. non-fulfilment of this pledge is a reflection of 
the disasters which had overtaken the Entente in the month following 
the signature of the treaty. Salandra and Sonnino had the misfortune 
to be bad tipsters, and the Italian people paid the price of their 
ineptitude. 

CHRISTOPHER HowarD. 
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Politics, Finances and Consequences: A study of the relations between 
politics and finance in the ancient world, with special reference to the 
consequences of sound and unsound policies. By CHARLES JEssE 
Buttock. 1939. Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. xv. Har. 
vard University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. pp, 
viii + 212. 10s. 6d. net. 


Proressor C. J. Buxtioox, Professor Emeritus of Economics at 
Harvard, is an expert on the finances of modern states, and his ex- 
cursion into the similar problems of ancient states will be read with 
attention. The publisher’s note states “‘ the ostensible theme is the 
ancient world, but the real purpose is to demonstrate the ways of 
politicians with public funds and to focus on the problems of our day 
the light of world experience.” Egypt leads off, reaching her imperial 
climax under Thothmes III followed by the magnificence of Amenhote 
III. “Spending money in grand style began in Egypt” (p. 47) an 
the author believes that it was carried to excess and contributed largely 
to the decline of the empire. Looking at the Assyrians, Babylonians 
and Hebrews, he draws the same moral from the careers of Asshur- 
banipal, Nebuchadnezzar, and Solomon. The Persians and Lydians 
get higher marks; there was not the same passion for vast building 
programmes.’ The Persian kings accumulated surpluses and did not 
overtax. 

Professor Bullock then turns to Greek finances. The systems of the 
tyrants meet, in general, with approval. Passing to the Athenian 
democracy, the building activities of Pericles and their support by the 
Assembly—“ the decision of a majority which benefits, or expects to 

rofit by the spending of public money ” (p. 110)—are regarded coldly. 
ofessor Bullock, an advocate of careful, conservative finance, 
grudges any too liberal spending, and consequently reproaches the 
Athenians for their many payments for public services, doles, share- 
outs, etc. His general criticisms of most ancient monarchies, as of the 
Athenian democracy, is that “ magnificent spending” generally 
involves a failure to put by a surplus and also means that defence of 
the state against external enemies is neglected. This is hardly cogent 
applied to the First Athenian Empire which, as long as it lasted, ful- 
filled its primary function. of keeping the seas clear of Persians and 
irates. It becomes more important in the fourth century, and Pro- 
essor Bullock’s discussion of Sebaius, Lycurgus, and Demosthenes is 
most interesting reading, especially at the present time. 

The last chapter is devoted to the two commercial oligarchies, 
Carthage and Rhodes. Here the author is hampered by lack of evidence 
and allows himself to be led away from the main subject to describe 
such things as the tactics of the Battle of Zama. The paucity of 
material is particularly to be regretted in the case of Rhodes, with her 
intelligent commercial interests, her efficient navy and her code of 
maritime law. Enough record remains, however, of her careful and 
long-lived economy, to round off Professor Bullock’s theories effectively. 

OLWEN BRoGAN. 
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Prehistoric Communities of the British Isles. By V. Gorpon Cxurpe. 
1940. xiv + 274 pp., 16 plates and 96 illustrations in the text. 
London and Edinburgh: W.andT.Chambers. 21s. 


Ir is possible that in no branch of learning hag there been more 
rapid progress during this century than in Prehistory. Since the last 
war there have been, in the British Isles, a great number of excava- 
tions, many of them undertaken with the aid of modern scientific 
technique. Thus a mass of new material has been awaiting classifica- 
tion. In 1932 Messrs. Kendrick and Hawkes published their invaluable 
volume on the archaeology of England and Wales 1914-1931, but 
since then some problems have been solved, and still more material has 
been waiting to be fitted into the picture of Britain as it was in the 
centuries before the Roman conquest. This volume is, in fact, the 
first standard text-book of British Prehistory. 

Its appearance just now is SS happy, because it follows 
closely upon the publication of the author’s new edition of The Dawn of 
European Civilisation and Christopher Hawkes’ Prehistoric Founda- 
tions of Europe. Even with Professor Childe’s guidance it is impossible 
to grasp the significance of events in Britain during this early period 
without some knowledge of the European background, for Britain 
was then, even more than later, the final resting-place of many 
migrants. 

The first chapter is valuable because it contains a chronological 
table, dividing the whole period into nine divisions. This is referred 
to frequently in the text, and we wish it could have been printed on a 
double end-sheet, so that it would have been always at hand for refer- 
ence. The Paleolithic period is dismissed with only eighteen pages, 
and the author then deals with the Neolithic Revolution, Megalithic 
Religion, passes through the intricacies of the Bronze Age down to the 
coming of Iron, and describes the condition of the land and people as 
the Romans found it. It is needless to say that this is a most scholarly 
book. Chapter and verse are given for all the statements made, in 
readily accessible footnotes. The illustrations furthermore, both in 
the text and the plates, are excellent, and are closely related to the 
letter-press. Professor Childe has, throughout, stressed the economic 
aspect of his subject. This gives plausibility to his conclusions and 
provides a motive for many of the actions of his play. 

We could wish that a little more attention had been given to 
physical anthropology, for it is of great value in establishing relation- 
ships; and man’s physique is dependent on his economic capacity, 
and itself again controls it, and is, to some extent, its criterion and its 
historian. Thus the early age at which neolithic man wore away his 
teeth is a witness to the coarseness of the meal ground by his hard- 
worked women, and illustrates the contrast between the grain-eater 
and the carnivorous hunter folk. The absorption of the round-headed 
Beaker men into the long-headed population is also hardly mentioned. 

In this book some historical students may find the trees rather 
obstructing their view of the wood, but for all that it merits much re- 
reading, and clearly shows that the familiar motives of land-hunger, 
- foreign trade, religion and warfare, as well as the struggle against the 
elements, were influencing the population of these islands as surely in 
what they are apt to think of as ages of barbaric simplicity as in more 
civilised times. 

Professor Childe has always made experiments with language, and 
some of his words, such as “ acculturation’ and “‘ transhumance ” 
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may seem unnecessarily. technical, but his use of “ unurned” and 
“ inurned ” are too useful to be spared. 

It is to be hoped that this work may push back the beginnings of 
British history as generally taught, and may make it possible for teachers 
to hitch the comparatively dim happenings in these islands to the more 
luminous and familiar events in Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, 
by which they were fundamentally influenced, and with which they 
were often contemporary. Diya Portway Dosson, 


The Monastic Order in England : a history of its development from the 
times of St. Dunstan to the fourth Lateran Council, 943-1216. By 
Dom Davip Know.es. 1940. Cambridge University Press, 
xxiv + 764 pp. 465s. 

The Religious Houses of Medieval England. By Dom Davip Know gs, 
1940. viii + 167 pp., with five maps. Sheed and Ward. 8s. 6d. 


Dom Davip Know zs has for some time been known to students 
as an authority on the history of monasticism. His papers contributed 
to the Dounside Review have given him a high place among English 
scholars. He is also a historian of delicate and penetrating perception, 
able to write good English prose. His little book on The Benedictines 
has won much praise, and his first work, a history of the civil war in 
America, is probably the best, and is certainly the best written, short 
account of its great subject in our language. In the large book lately 
published he has shown that he can combine in a prolonged effort these 
qualities of scholarship, perception and style. Benedictine learning 
has established a fine tradition in England during the last generation. 
Dom Knowles has applied it to an English subject set against a con- 
tinental background. As a work of scholarship, his history worthily 
resumes the labours of Dom C. Reyner, whose Apostolatus Benedict- 
inorum in Anglia appeared at Douai in 1626. As a piece of impartial 
criticism and clear, sustained narrative, it reveals a new historian in 
the best sense of the word. 

The quality of Dom Knowles’s book is. well suggested in a simple 
way, in a brief appendix (no. xx, p. 719) on the use of the term 
Cluniacensis by Gerald of Wales. This lively critic of contemporary 
twelfth-century monasticism consistently used the name Cluniac as 
synonymous with “‘ black monk” or Benedictine. This was not un- 
common in general speech, though Gerald may have done it deliberately, 
for of course he knew better, so that he might involve the whole order 
in the suspicion of decadence which the word Cluniac conveyed in some 
circles. “ Its use by such a prolific and popular writer as Gerald had, 
however, unfortunate consequences; when antiquarian studies were 
resumed in England after the Reformation in the circle of Camden, 
Selden and Cotton, considerable confusion arose, and it was necessary 
for the revived Benedictines to demonstrate at some length that English 
medieval monasticism had been wholly independent of French control.” 
If we draw out the implication in this little bit of criticism we see how 
Dom Knowles has applied himself to his task and why his book is so 
good. He knows the history of the history of his subject, and uses it 
to get behind it to the facts. He realises how important it is to fix the 
exact meaning of words and to distinguish between different meanings 
or associations attached to them in varying contexts—words, for 
example, like “‘ conversus ” and “ novice,” which do not always mean 
the same thing. This leads us to a far more important matter, the 
interpretation of a state of affairs or a controversy in the light of the 
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developments, often intricate and of long duration, which have led to 
it, and of the influences, often general and widespread, and by no means 
local, which played upon it. For example, Dom Knowles shows that 
we cannot understand either party in the disputes about monastic 
exemption from episcopal control unless we know, and know accurately 
in detail and perspective, what English monasticism was like before the 
Norman Conquest (cf. p. 574). Similarly, in reading the story of dis- 
tes about episcopal elections we should bear in mind Ethelwold’s 
rule that the monks of a cathedral monastery should have the right to 
elect their superior, who was also bishop. “‘ This enactment, unfamiliar 
to most historians of the twelfth century, must always be borne in mind 
when judgmentis passed on the action of the monks in the various election 
controversies; it was but a logical application of the general principle 
that the bishop was to live with his monks and be in all things their 
abbot ” (p. 627). Or again, it is not enough to be interested by the 
fact that in the time of Edward the Confessor an eremitic life developed 
in and about the monasteries of Worcestershire and Gloucestershire ; 
it is important to note that “ the life which began at Evesham and 
Malvern c. 1050 and spread to Durham and Yorkshire twenty years 
later is undoubtedly a manifestation—the first to appear in England— 
of that great movement towards simplicity and austerity of life in 
which St. Peter Damian, St. Sesenstk William of Chaise Dieu and 
Herluin of Bec are outstanding figures, and from which, both now and 
a little later, sprang the new monastic and eremitical orders ” (pp. 
75-6). Dom Knowles’s chief claim to our gratitude is to be Sail: in 
the persistence and clarity with which, on the one hand, he analyses 
the continuity between the work of St. Dunstan and the great Bene- 
dictine movement of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and, on the 
other hand, traces the origins in the wider life of the Church of what 
seem at first sight to be casual and local peculiarities in the monastic 
system. A legacy of authentic character takes the place of superficial, 
_ proximate causes (p. 561). Within these firm lines, he can then safely 
roceed to distinguish what was local or casual,-and to show how 
English tradition was modified by Norman, or by French, Italian and 
oecumenical influences. Just as in the Benedictine order as a whole, 
the manner of life prescribed by St. Benedict gave way, within the limits 
set -by the rule, to an ordered liturgical life (p. 30), so in England 
after the Conquest the monasticism revived by St. Dunstan and his 
friends, which was fraught with national responsibilities, gave way to 
the monasticism of Normandy, a political instrument of a different 
kind, with its own economic, artistic, and architectural contribution 
to make. The clear-sighted abbots of Henry I’s time were able “ to 
discount the evil consequences of prolonged vacancies in manu regis 
by drawing a sharp line between the revenues of abbots and monks ” 
(p. 173), @ change which profoundly modified the external as well as 
e internal relations of the monasteries ; just as the bishops, I may add, 
by their encouragement half a century later of the monastic appro- 
—— of churches, helped to loosen the grip upon the — of the 
- patron, whom the law of the Church was depriving of the privileges 
lay ownership. The quarrels and lawsuits which fill the records of 
English monasticism in the twelfth century were but the reflection of a 
struggle about jurisdiction and other matters “endemic in Europe 
between the revival of the papacy in 1049 and the Lateran Council of 
1216” (p. 273). They were not confined either to England or to the 
monastic order. Yet England made its own contribution. Dom 
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Knowles thinks that the canon of the Council of 1215, setting up a 
legislative and visitatorial organisation for the black monks and the 
black canons, probably had an English inspiration. It was received 
with alacrity and applied more seriously in England than elsewhere 
(pp. 371-3). In one of the best chapters of the book (ch. xxiv, “ The 
internal government and personnel of the monastery ”’) the reader is 
allowed to watch the gradual evolution, during the twelfth century, of 
the conception of the [monastic] community as a corporate body with 
certain “ fixed rights vis-a-vis the abbot ” (p. 412). In this connexion, 
we may note how papal control through lene delegate combined with 
internal developments to — the way, rather as a Royal Commission 
does to-day, for the spread of common practices in these strongly inde. 
pendent communities (pp. 329, 435). The personal factor, of course, 
must always be reckoned with. The influence, for example, of abbot 
Warin of St. Albans, “‘ a university trained physician and scholar of 
the new type, can be seen in regulations, which were gradually adopted 
elsewhere, about blood-letting, the eating of meat, and the provision 
of special rooms in which to eat it” (pp. 454, 461). And the attitude 
to learning in particular monasteries was affected by varieties of 
opinion and influence in particular abbots (cf. pp. 502-4). 

Dom Knowles, by his fresh and independent outlook on his subject, 
his apt erudition and easy style, has saved himself from the most 
damaging criticism which he might otherwise have incurred—that he 
has written an encyclopaedia rather than a book. A hasty glance at 
the table of contents and the appendices, with their lists and tables, 
might daunt a timid reader. I have done my best to give such a 
reader courage. Thisis alive book. A few chapters, especially in the 
second part, where Dom Knowles leaves his chronological narrative to 
deal with the numerous aspects of monastic life, may, it is true, be 
omitted, or used for purposes of reference. Inevitably the-grasp of the 
author is firmer in some chapters than in others. The treatment, for 
example, of learning is, in the present state of our knowledge, tentative 
and incomplete, for the available literature is very scattered. Yet I 
can find only one subject which, in this long survey, has suffered from 
too casual a treatment. This is the Austin canons. Dom Knowles is 
concerned, I think, that they should not, in the period of which he 
treats, be regarded as monastic, but he does not express his views on 
this matter very clearly or consecutively. Hence some of his readers 
will ask why, when so much is said about Cistercians and so good a 
chapter is devoted to the Carthusians, so little is said about that 
flourishing Austinian order which Henry I liked so much. This criti- 
cism would be the more unjustified because Dom Knowles, though he 
has feelings of pietas for his own order and affectionate memory of his 
own experience (cf. p. 121), writes of the Cistercians, and especially of 
Ailred of Rievaulx, with an enthusiasm aroused by none of his Bene- 
dictines, except perhaps St. Dunstan. The sections on Ailred are the 
most beautiful part of the book. The gentle “debunking” of Abbot 
Samson of Bury (pp. 307-9) is a good illustration of another mood, 
which is also welcome. 

Some points of detail may be mentioned; for Dom Knowles has 
discovered or noted by the way many things unnoticed or unregarded 
before : p. 61 note apropos the famous story of Canute listening across 
the water to the singing of the monks of Ely, a story which Dom 
Knowles thinks is true, the reference to the annual periods when 
particular abbots acted as chaplains to the king; p. 105 note, 
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- reference to an unprinted Ely chronicle in a Cottonian manuscript ; 

. 107, Lanfranc was never abbot of Bec, a much-needed reminder ; 
p. 123 note, Matthew Paris “‘ touched up,” and was not the author of 
the early parts of the lives of the abbots of St. Albans; p. 282 note, 
Henry of Blois said to have been prior of Montacute before his appoint- 
ment to Glastonbury; p. 283, an attempt to submit Peterborough to 
Cluny; p. 284-5, William, prior of St. Martin-des-Champs, who became 
abbot of Ramsey in 1160, apparently the last man to be summoned from 
a monastery across the Channel to rule an autonomous English abbey ; 

. 335 note, emendation of a troublesom® passage in the chronicle of 

vesham; p. 358 note, the Cistercian recitation of psalmody was very 
slow; p. 417, voting by show of hands; p. 434 note, morning milk for 
the children of the cloister in eleventh-century Abingdon; p. 478 note, 
an unnoticed detail in ae Thurstan’s early life; pp. 487-92, 
on the monastic schools, pages full of important points; p. 502, letters 
from St. Albans to the Victorines in Paris, about scholars and the 
‘copying of books; p. 520, hired scribes. 

e bibliography added to this book is so full that it invites comment. 
Although Dom Knowles dismisses somewhat cursorily the discussions 
about the use of the words “ abbot ” and “ monastery ” in Merovingian 
times, he should have noted the very important treatment of this 
matter by L. Levillain in his studies of the abbey of St. Denis (Biblio- 
théque de l’école des chartes, 1921-6). St. Anselm, as I hope Mr. R. W. 
Southern will show, probably had more influence in England than Dom 
Knowles thinks (p. 96). The discussion of Cistercian methods of farm- 
ing (pp. 216, 348-52) might have been strengthened if Dom Knowles 
had used the papers of Mr. T. A. M. Bishop, especially that on monastic 

es in Yorkshire (English Historical Review, April 1936). To the 

ist of authorities on monastic exemption, Professor Lunt’s Financial 
Relations of the Papacy with England, chapter 2, which appeared too 
late to be used by Dom Knowles, should now be added. Pending the 
publication of her book on the subject, Miss Beryl Smalley’s discussion 
of the history of the gloss and scriptural study, in her papers on Gilbert 
the Universal, were accessible (in Recherches de théologie ancienne et 
médiévale, 1935-6) and might have given precision to an unusually 
vague page (p. 520). And it is a pleasure to find in a book which seems 
soimpeccable a really good howler and to remind Dom Knowles that 
there was no archbishop of St. Andrews until 1472 (pp. 498, 499). 

It is most satisfactory to hear that Dom Knowles hopes to continue 
his work. In the meantime he has issued a most helpful little book on 
the religious houses of medieval England. A series of lists, composing 
a complete annotated catalogue of the religious houses, is preceded by 
an essay on the origins and development of the religious life in England, 
and followed by five maps, which between them enable the reader to 
see where every monastery and nunnery in medieval England was. A 
pocket Tanner, brought up to date, has long been needed, and this is 
what Dom Knowles has given us. It ought to be a best seller, and 
certainly to have a place on the reference shelves in every school and 
college library. It is distressing to find that, although he knows and 
refers to her work (see The Monastic Order, p. 246 note), the essay of 
the late Miss A. M. Cooke on the settlement of the Cistercians in Eng- 
land (English Historical Review, vit (1893) 625-76) has unaccountab 
been omitted from his bibliographies of both books, for Miss Cooke was 
@ good scholar and her paper has helped several generations of students. 
I say this with feelings of piety, for I was once her pupil. In both 
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books, I may add (see The Monastic Order, p. 367), Dom Knowles has 
missed a point in the story of Beaulieu, one of the most interesting of 
Cistercian foundations. This is the establishment of a monastery at 
Faringdon in Berkshire in 1203. The accepted view (cf. Tanner, 
Notitia Monastica, 1744, p. 18) is that the foundation at Beaulieu in 
1204 was independent of the settlement at a eg, ee and the monks 
at Faringdon were merged with those of Beaulieu, leaving only a cell in 
Berkshire; but there is evidence that King John may have intended at 
first to fulfil his vow by founding his monastery at Faringdon. We 
may be sure that Cistercian” monks were not there by eeelent. The 
Pipe Roll for 1202-3 shows that an abbey had been founded there, 
The accounts of Faringdon were not rendered ‘‘ quia monachi de 
Fraternitate habent quicquid ibi Rex habuit per breve ipsius Regis” 
(p. 46). Cattle were brought from Gloucestershire and sheep from 
Lincolnshire to stock the new abbey—‘“ ad instaurandam abbatiam de 
Ferendon ” (pp. 59, 105). Is it not possible that the colony from 
Citeaux had come first to Berkshire and that Fraternitas was its first 
name, in memory of a royal reconciliation? Nothing in the foundation 
charters (Monasticon, v, 682-3) prohibits this view. At any rate, the 
monks at Faringdon deserved some attention. F. M. Powtcxz. 


Calendar of State Papers. Colonial Series, 1732, 1733. Edited by the 
late Crom, Hzapiam and A. P. Newron. 1939. 1 -+- 362 pp., 

lii + 348 pp. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 25s. each volume. 
Txe colonial Calendar has now sailed well into the stifling and 
corrupt calm of the Age of Newcastle. Newcastle himself is much in 
evidence—not, indeed, as a colonial administrator, for there never was 
a Secretary of State who left less mark on colonial policy or administra- 


tion. The total number of colonial despatches which he signed in these 
two years appears to have been eighteen—fewer perhaps than Lord 
Lloyd would sign in a single morning. (This is perhaps not quite a 
fair representation of his activity in the field of polioy, for it was to 


some extent true that after Newcastle and the Privy Council committee 
had taken the decisions, it was for the Board of Trade to write the 
letters; but other Secretaries of State who also had the Board of Trade 
to write their letters for them were apparently more active than New- 
castle.) It is noteworthy that of the eighteen despatches which he 
addressed to colonial governors, seven dealt with matters arising out of 
diplomatic business for which Newcastle was responsible as Secretary 
of State for the Southern Department, which included France and 
Spain; four more dealt with pardons, which were the business of the 
Secretary of State in England. It might almost be said, by way of 
generalisation, that Newcastle only wrote himself when the other parts 
of his official business impinged upon colonial administration. Of the 
other seven despatches not accounted for, four related to patronage, 
three to miscellaneous personal business, and only one had anything 
remotely to do with what we should now call colonial policy. In fact, 
there was hardly any colonial policy, so long as Mewenstte was Secretary 
of State. It was as a dispenser of patronage that Newcastle was so 
ubiquitous, and we see the colonies beginning to be peopled with officials 
who had election interest in Nottirighamshire or Fife, officials who sent 
ee or at least kind messages to the Duchess (always the way to 

ewcastle’s heart), officials who roared out nonsense about the services 
of their families to the Revolution or the Protestant Accession, and 
officials who (quite rightly from their own point of view) prayed “ that 
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his Majesty and his royal race may reign over us till time shall be no 
more, and that we and they may never want a Duke of Newcastle to be 
near their persons.” What happened to the revenues collected, the 
militia commanded, the criminals prosecuted by these gentlemen, was 
not much concern of Newcastle’s, or, perhaps, of theirs: at any rate 
they did not trouble him much with that side of the business in their 


correspondence. 


The subject-matter of the documents calendared in these two 
volumes is perhaps rather more miscellaneous and rather less interest- 
ing than that of the volumes which immediately preceded them. 
Some old friends are almost silent—for example, the controversies over 
the Spanish depredations, the constitutional struggle in Jamaica, the 
waste of the King’s woods, Indian affairs, and the French encirclement 
danger. Of the other perennials, there is some new light on colonial 
manufactures, not much on currency questions or the recovery of 
debts, very little on the Newfoundland fishery. The controversy 
between the northern colonies and the sugar islands is brought to an 
end for the time being by the victory of the latter in the Molasses Act; 
not many important documents were written on this subject in 1732 or 
1733, nearly everybody having said his say on the first introduction of 
the bill in 1730-1, or even at the inquiry of 1724. In distributing 
compliments over the victory, John Ashley ascribed it above all to 
“the great experience and unwearied endeavours of the Auditor 
General,” that is, Horace Walpole the elder. If true, this is interest- 
ing, for it does something to establish the Ministry’s responsibility for 
the Molasses Act, of which there has been very little evidence hitherto ; 
but as it is probable that Horace Walpole was Ashley’s patron, it ought 
to be taken with a pinch of salt. Ashley himself was already carrying 
the West Indian campaign a stage-farther, by agitating for a direct 
exportation of sugar to certain foreign markets: the agitation was to 
produce in 1739 an act of very small practical importance. 

Another old controversy which was beginning to die down in these 
years was that of the governors’ salaries, which had long been raging 
as a matter of constitutional law in Massachusetts and as a matter of 
finance and personalities in Barbados. It was stilled in Barbados by 
Lord Howe’s acceptance of a compromise, and in Massachusetts 
Governor Belcher (of whose “loyalty and determination” I do not 
think so highly as Professor Newton) had at last succeeded in draggin 
the home authorities into the great climb-down which I believe he h 
had in mind ever since he became Governor. It may be added in 
passing that this climb-down had not all the constitutional importance 
that historians have sometimes given it : dependence on the Assembly’s 
good graces for a salary may have prevented a governor like Belcher or 
Bernard from doing much good, but it did nor prevent a strong and 
clever governor like Shirley from recovering the leadership which Belcher 
had so willingly sold. 

Judged by the number and size of the entries, some of the most 
important subjects in these volumes are the campaigns against the 
rebellious negroes in Jamaica, the controversies over land grants in 
the Carolinas and the uproars in New York under Governor Cosby. 
Professor Newton takes a surprisingly favourable view of Cosby: I 
cannot see any reason for departing from the tradition that Cosby was 
aruffian. I think Professor Newton goes too far in defending him for 
omitting to call to the council chamber the councillors he disliked :- it 
may be true that the ministers in England only summoned to cabinet 
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meetings the privy councillors who were of their own party, but every 
colonial governor knew that he was supposed to summon his whole 
council without distinction, for there was supposed to be no parties, 
and certainly he was not e ted to govern through his own party as 
the ministers did in ateok:. 

In the unsettled districts of Jamaica the Maroons were very active 
in the ’thirties, until Governor Trelawny made a peace with them which 
lasted more than a generation : some of the journals of expeditions, 
etc., are an interesting pendant to the narrative of their final reduction 
in Dallas’s History of the Maroons. The land controversies of Carolina 
are part of a larger subject and are rather difficult to understand from 
the documents calendared here. The dispute, which seems really to 
have been between two rival rings of land-jobbers, became a constitu- 
tional one, because the aristocratic assembly assumed the right of 
committing to prison the members of the rival gang, and so began a 
controversy over Habeas Corpus and the power of commitment, which 
somewhat resembles some ‘English controversies of the eighteenth 
century. 

Some illumination might have been expected from these documents 
upon the foundation of Georgia; but there is hardly any. The editors 
have decided to segregate the papers concerning the first twenty years 
of Georgia from the other colonial papers on the ground that they 
celine not to the Secretary of State’s office*or to the Board of 
Trade, but to the Georgia trustees, and did not come into the latter’s 
possession till after the resignation of the charter in 1752. I think 
this decision was unfortunate, in spite of the reason given for it: if 
the editors had ignored the difference of provenance and given us the 
papers in their proper chronological place, instead of reserving them fora 
separate Georgia volume, they weuld have been more useful for the 
general study of colonial history. 

Misprints or misreadings are rather less plentiful than in the 
bumper crop of 1731; but they are still far too frequent, though 
fortunately they are largely confined to unimportant surnames such as 
“ Debancey “ for “‘ Delancey,” “ Barnet ” for “‘ Burnet,” “ Peagsum ” 
for “‘ Peagrum,” and so on. The curious thing is that most of them 
are quite correctly indexed, which at least minimises the error. Not 
quite all, however: and there is one combination of misreading or 
misprinting with bad indexing which has resulted in the creation of an 
entirely new councillor in New York, and a new incident in the career 
of a councillor who existed already. In 1733 Governor Cosby’s 
opponents accused him of appointing to the council a man in necessi- 
tous circumstances; this, as one of them privately specified, was 
Daniel Horsmanden. The Governor’s supporters in the council, 
replying to the charge, observed that the only persons who had been 
appointed since Cosby’s arrival were Daniel icdanciadion and Henry 
Lane, both of good position and high esteem: unfortunately “ Hors- 
manden ”’ has been misprinted ‘‘ Hopkinson ” in this passage. So far 
the text : the index to the mystery. Daniel Hopkinson does not 
appear there, but Henry Hopkinson, otherwise unknown, appears 
under the title ‘“‘ Hopkinson, Henry, Councillor New York, appointment 
of.” The appointment, it is to be feared, was made by the editor. 
fleanwhile Daniel Horsmanden has not got off scot-free : after several 
references to his appointment, this passage is represented by “ denied 
by council,” from which, surely, it can only be inferred that the council 
either denied that he had been appointed or refused to acquiesce in his 
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appointment, instead of denying, as it did, that he was unworthy of 
appointment. This does not seem to be up to the Calendar’s usual 
standard of indexing. 

Of the other misreadings, I shall refer to one only, which is exhibited 
with pride by Professor Newton in his introduction to the 1732 volume. 
He comments on the unusual phase “ bullings and boundings ” em- 
a by @ lieutenant-governor in Nova Scotia in a discussion of the 

d patents granted in the province since his arrival. I do not like 
robbing Professor Newton and the lexicographers of this delightful rarity, 
which is certainly not represented at present in the Ozford English 
Dictionary; but I think if he looked at the text again he would find 
that the lieutenant-governor wrote “ buttings and boundings,” a 
phrase of which the Dictionary gives several examples. 

RICHARD PARES, 


Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. Vol. u. Problems of Econo- 
mic Policy, 1918-1939. Part 1. By W. K. Hancoox. 1940. 
xi + 324 pp. London: Milford. 15s. 


Reapers of the first volume of Professor Hancock’s Survey of 
British Commonwealth Affairs will take up this further instalment of 
his work with keen interest, and will not be disappointed. It is an 
interpretation, in the objective spirit of a trained historian, of those 
aclommente of imperial economic policy which have been the subject 
of almost continuous official discussion and political controversy since 
the great war of 1914-18. His general standpoint is made quite clear : 
he sympathises with the liberal economic policy pursued by Great 
Britain in her imperial relations from 1846, with occasional lapses, until 
1932, and considers that it worked for the general advantage of the 
British Commonwealth as well as of the wider world—the “‘ Great 
” of which the British Commonwealth formed 
part. Moreover he argues that the Ottawa Conference policy was a 
mistake and that by 1938 the peoples of Great Britain and the 
Dominions were turning, though in the spirit’of the new age in which 
we live, to more liberal economic policies. 

This review is a more appropriate place for the discussion of Mr. 
Hancock’s interpretation of the past than for an attempt to penetrate 
the fog of war and discern the principles of the imperial policy of the 
future. In the early part of his first volume he had some illuminating 
pages upon the words ‘‘ Empire ’ and “Commonwealth ” : here, how- 
ever, he abandons the word “ imperialism,” which might otherwise 
have figured in his title, to the propagandists and the publicists. This 
is a pity, for the word will continue to pass current, and scholarship 
gains little by helping to operate a sort of Gresham’s law of language. 

ut there is some compensation, for Mr. Hancock adopts instead the 
term “‘ frontier,” now universally current in the United States but too 
little used here. He perceives that the expansion of the European 
frontier began in the Middle Ages with the landward expansion of the 
German settlers and the maritime expansion of the Italian traders. 
He is mainly concerned, however, with the British expansion, in which 
there were not merely a settlers’ frontier and a traders’ frontier but, as 
time went on, a missionaries’ frontier and an investors’ frontier. These 
frontiers by no means coincided with the political frontiers of the Em- 

i The United States formed part of the settlers’ frontier; the 
traders and later the investors sought undeveloped countries all over the 
world ; the missionaries often preferred to work among primitive peoples 
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’ left alone by the settler and, as far as possible, by the trader. Thug 
the political Empire, though it owed its existence largely to these 
various forms of enterprise, naturally inclined to a liberal economic 
policy and despite its political and other bonds of union, could claim 
to be in harmony with the spirit of the Great Commercial Republic, 

The greater part of the volume is, however, concerned with the 
decline of the Great Commercial Republic. The Dominions, one by 
one, gave their adherence to the rival system of “ national political 
economy.” The dominant ideal was also challenged by a minority in 
Great Britain; and to them the last war, with its ‘‘ economics of 
siege,”’ brought a great accession of strength. There was not merely 
the noisy propaganda of the Empire Resources Development Committee: 
there was also the able report of the Dominions Royal Commission, 
and there were the Paris resolutions and other declarations of official 
policy. After the war, despite some reaction, British and Dominion 
statesmen looked forward to a large-scale planned migration and 
investment, and the Dominion statesmen at least to sheltered markets 
for the products of this planned expansion. The plans went wrong, 
because their facts were wrong. In pee the planned migration 
did not allow for the diminution of incentive by a policy of social 
security in Great Britain and diverted attention from the grave pro- 
blems raised by the failure of British population to reproduce itself. 
The trend of events still seemed to favour the idea of greater, if not 
complete imperial self-sufficiency, and at Ottawa this idea sppeeres 
triumphant. But the Ottawa Conference showed the difficulty of 
translating this idea into a =e policy. The real trend of events 
was laying bare a dilemma typical of the uneasy years between the 
wars. On the one hand was the fact of the interdependence of the 
whole civilised world, on the other hand was the rally of the peoples to 
the idea of the state as the most deeply felt fact in a civilisation in 
danger of economic and social collapse. To the British peoples the 
Empire seemed, as indeed it was, a safer shelter from these storms than 
any state, but it had not the same “hard core of self-interest,” and 
it was very difficult to reconcile with the fact of universal interdepen- 
dence and the ideal of world unity. 

The main structure of Professor Hancock’s historical argument 
seems unshakable. At two points only would the present reviewer 
seriously challenge his interpretation. His account of the “ mission- 
aries’ frontier ’’ in New Zealand, introductory perhaps to his next 
volume rather than to this, is typical of his unwillingness to content 
himself with complacent orthodoxy, but seems to react too sharply 
against it. “‘ The imperial authority,’’ he says, in 1856 “ by conferri 
Pres, eho M8 upon the European settlers, surrendered its trust ” 
for the Maoris (p. 62). It thereby “ left the destiny of New Zealand to 
be decided by brutal force.” Sir George Grey’s own despatches in 
1845-53, however, reveal a consciousness that he was fighting a delay- 
ing action rather than maintaining his ground ; and it is hard to believe, 
after the virtual unanimity of the first general assembly in 1854 in 
favour of responsible government, that the imperial authority was in a 
position any longer to administer its trust. A dual policy for Maori 
and European was an interesting idea, but where were the officials to 
administer such a policy? Moreover it is only = of the truth to say 
that the wars of the 1860’s were due to the New Zealand colonists’ 
z ion against the Maori ”’ (p. 67). The very presence of colonists 
in New Zealand was in a sense an aggression against the Maori, just as 
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‘the settlement of America was an aggression against the Indians. But 
there is wisdom surely in acceptance of such events as belonging to the 
logic of history. How could the Maori, in the face of a more enter- 
ing and economically advanced people, avoid losing ‘‘ most of the 

os situated and fertile land”? Was it wrong that the cramped settle- 
ment of Taranaki, surrounded by Maori tribes, should develop into the 
flourishing dairying province of to-day? True, the colonists did not, 
jn the ’sixties or for some time afterwards, act with a proper sense of 
pational responsibility towards the Maoris. But then they-were not a 
nation, but merely a collection of settlements of English, Scotsmen or 
[rishmen,some of them far removedfrom the Maori problem which they 
were supposed to understand and solve. More of them took part in the 
fighting than Mr. Hancock would lead us to suppose, and incidentally 
they there acquired a respect for the Maori as a fighter which was the 
saving feature of the war. Is it not significant that in spite of this 
“brutal force ” the Maori has met the challenge of modern civilisation 
with greater success than, for example, the Tahitians, whom early 
voyagers regarded as their superiors and who have never fought a war 
against Europeans? Even in the ’sixties the grant of representation 
to the Maoris in Parliament showed that there was no desire to trample 

n them as a people: exploitation has been the work of a few, too 
little checked, it is true; the faults of the nation have been complacency 
and apathy. It may be added that the change of attitude which Mr. 
Hancock seems to attribute to the Labour Government ought really to 
be dated back to the adoption of the policy of native land development 
by the Liberals in 1929. 

Mr. Hancock seems also too critical of the statesmen at Ottawa. If 
they were not very successful in translating their aspirations for improv- 
ing world trade into reality, it seems the sounder as well as the more 
charitable interpretation to regard these aspirations as genuine and the 
result of the conference as on the whole disappointing to the British 
delegation. If Ottawa was no great step forward to a saner world, a 

down would surely have meant a victory not for world unity and 
commercial liberty but for narrow nationalism—in short, a disaster. 
The mistake was made not at the conference, but long before, in the 
fostering of a belief that the Empire (which really rests upon community 
of sentiment and political interest, upon common conceptions of civilisa- 
tion) could be brought closer together by emphasising the ties of 
material interest. 

It would be pleasant to conclude by quoting some of the wise and 
apposite historical judgments with which the book abounds, but space 
does not permit. It is particularly skilful in its choice of illustrations 
for its points from the history of Canada, Australia and New Zealand in 
turn. The whole of Africa is left for separate treatment: and it is much 
to be hoped that nothing will deter Mr. Hancock from giving to students 
of the Empire the benefit of his deep study and thought upon its search- 
ing problems. W. P. MorRELL. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Mr. G. H. Stzvenson’s Roman Provincial Administration till the 
Age of the Antonines (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1939, 7s. 6d), is a 
welcome and readable book, by one who is not only a specialist in the 
subject, but also an experienced tutor. It is an up-to-date successor to 
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Arnold’s Roman Provincial Administration, now out of print. The 
decision to omit an account of the complex working of the later empi 
makes for clarity and unity. The opening chapter deals with “ the 
character and growth of the Roman empire ” and contains some dig. 
cussion of the nature of Roman imperialism and the principles of Roman 
government. Mr. Stevenson says “‘ Rome discovered the secret which 
is still hid from many governing peoples, that an alien ruler can win 
the respect and even the affection of his subjects if in the affairs of 
everyday life he refrains from unnecessary interference and is content 
with the maintenance of peace, law and order,” but he does not spare 
his criticism of the failures of the republican period—“ it cannot be 
denied that Rome was slow in learning the art of government.” In the 
—_ of learning, by trial and much error, the development of the 
talian system provided valuable experience, and lessons learnt from 
the Hellenistic powers were not negligible. A useful account: of the 
client princes precedes the detailed treatment of provincial ini 
tion in all its aspects, under Republic and Principate. The last two 
chapters deal with taxation om with the municipal system in the 
rovinces, in which the great variety behind the apparently uniform 
onde of the empire.is given due consideration. O. B. 


In The Romans in Spain, 217 2.c.-4.v. 117 (1939, Methuen, 10s. 6d.), 
Mr. C. H. V. Sutherland treats of Spain, rich in men and silver, which 
was fated to become the Carthaginian arsenal for the life-and-death 
struggle with Rome, then a main theatre of war, and consequently a 
Roman dependency. The Romans, having driven the Carthaginians 
from the peninsula, remained themselves. Strategically it could be 
said that Spain was necessary to them, historically Rome rarely let a 
conquest go, economically there was the lure of the mines. The 
humane Scipio Africanus set a precedent for an understanding treat- 
ment of the Spaniard which was not, alas, followed, and the story of 
Spain in the second century B.o. does Rome little credit. The real 
conquest took two centuries, but as the frontier was pushed slowly 
forward the conquered territory was at least left in enjoyment of peace 
such as it had not previously known, and the familiar process of 
romanisation went on, to be accelerated by Caesar and Augustus and 
to be crowned by Vespasian’s wholesale granting of Latin rights. Of 
the greater gg of this Mr. Sutherland gives a valuable account, 
starting with pre-Roman Spain and the fundamental geographic 
factors involved. He gives an interesting but not overienied istory 
of the complicated wars, while, as was to be expected, the discussion of 
Iberian and Roman provincial coinages and the illumination they shed 
on Spanish history, is particularly good. There are also good maps 
and plates and copious bibliographical material. In his discussion of 
Roman administration and romanisation, however, Mr. Sutherland is a 
less sure guide. 


Mr. B. CoLGRavz, to whom students were indebted for an edition 
of the Life of Bishop Wilfrid by Eddius Stephanus in 1927, has published 
a scholarly edition of Two Lives of St. Cuthbert (Cambridge University 
Press, 1940, 21s.). These lives are the one by an anonymous monk of 
Lindisfarne, and Bede’s prose life. They have been selected by the 


author because they throw considerable ~~ on the secular history of 
a 


the golden age of Northumbria, and they also illustrate one of the most 
important periods in the history of the English church, the period of 
the Celtic controversy. The editor has done his work very thoroughly 
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in the edition of the text, the translation, and the notes. In his 
introduction he gives a careful and critical study-of the sources and the 
manuscripts, while his notes embody the results of much research. 
All students of the period will find it worth study. 


We have previously drawn attention to the enterprising venture 
which is attempting to provide English students with some 
of the most important recent contributions of German historical 
scholarship. Another volume added to the series is Church, State, 
and Christian Society at the Time of the Investiture Contest, by G. 
Tellenbach, translated by R. F. Bennett (Blackwell, 1940, 12s. 6d.). 
The book consists of a full translation of the text of Libertas : Kirche und 
Weltordnung im Zeitalter des Investiturstreites, which first appeared in 
1936. The German edition has seventeen appendices, a selection of 
five of these—slightly condensed—are printed, together with a selection 
from the notes in the original edition. Tellenbach’s approach to the 
Investiture Conflict is that it was a struggle for right and order in the 
world. It was not a mere controversy over investiture, but a tre- 
mendous effort to reorganise society on a basis of Christian belief and 

inciples. These principles he finds in the historical background, and 
— their growth in the environment of the early middle ages, 
showing how their practical application by Gregory VII makes his 
age the great turning-point in medieval history. The book should be 
stimulating for the young student, whose way through it will be 
assisted by the brief introduction contributed by the translator. 


Mr. A. J. Taytor’s Lords of the Barony and Honour of the Rape of 
Lewes (Sussex Record Society, 1939, issued to members) is an interest- 
ing contribution to the growing literature on honorial jurisdiction. 
He has printed rolls of the Earl of Warenne’s court of the barony and 
honour of the rape of Lewes from June 1265 to August 1266. Since 
the early rolls of ener courts are rare in manuscript, and excessively ' 
rare in print, and these seem to be the earliest rolls of such a court yet 

ublished, the editor has given the full Latin text. He has added— 
in an English translation—some extracts from a series of rolls of the 
same court for 1356-1357. 


Aut students of English constitutional history know by repute 
Ludwig Riess’s Geschichte des Wahlrechts. Its challenging criticisms of 
some of Stubb’s theories about medieval parliamentary elections has 
brought it into much of the subsequent monograph literature, while its 

lace in the literature of the subject has been admirably stated by 

. Lapsley in his preface to R. G. D. Laffan’s translation of Pasquet’s 
Essay on the Origins of the House of Commons. Not all students, 
however, have been able to use the work for themselves. It originally 
appeared in 1885 and for some years has been out of print and scarce. 

iss K. L. Wood-Legh has been well-advised to publish a translation 
of it under the title The History of the English Electoral Law in the 
Middle Ages (Cambridge University Press, 1940, 7s. 6d.). She has 
taken the opportunity to verify all references, and has added additional 
footnotes dealing with errors of fact or topics which have been dealt 
with by later research. 


Miss Atick Brarpwoop’s The Statute Merchant Roll of Coventry 
1392-1416, edited for the Dugdale Society (Milford, 1939, 35s.), is an 
interesting example of the records made in accordance with the Statute 
of Merchants of 1285, which enforced the enrolment in duplicate of 
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recognisances of debt. Its main value will be for the local historian, 
for this record is an interesting antecedent of the Coventry Leet Book, 
as well as being a complement to the register of the guild of the Holy 
Trinity. Its direct contribution to Coventry history is the material 
it provides for a list of the chief traders in the town at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. The editor has added to the value of her text 
by her introduction, which opens up some general questions. She 


gives a handy summary of the procedure under the Statute of 
Merchants. 


Mr. W. T. Mettows has rendered a great service to students of 
national as well as local history by the industry, scholarship, and 
enthusiasm which he has lavished on his two volumes entitled Peter. 
borough Local Administration (Northamptonshire Record Society, 
1937 and 1939, issued to subscribers). For many years his personal 
interest has centred on local history, and his official position as town 
clerk of Peterborough, and chapter clerk and treasurer of Peterborough 
Cathedral, led him especially to the study of local administration and’ 
government within the soke and city of Peterborough. Here he soon 
found he was on unknown ground, for no history of the subject had 
been written, owing to the insufficiency of published records illustrating 
local government within the area. With the right historical method he 
therefore set about the task of collecting materials on which such a 
history could be based. These collections form the basis of the two 
volumes now published, and together with the introductory essays 
and annotations accompanying them, they provide an exceedingly 
interesting collection. 

Readers will gather some impression of the scope of this work from 
a brief description of the contents of these two volumes. In the first, 
which appeared in 1937, Mr Mellows printed the minutes of feoffees and 
town baliffs accounts for 1613-14 to the first minutes of the Peter- 
borough City Governors 1659-73, together with a series of appendices 
of miscellaneous documents which dene light on some obscurities in 
these texts. The second volume contains churchwardens accounts 
from 1467 to 1573, early charters relating to the parish church and 
gild lands of Peterborough 1250 to 1487, documents relating to the 
parish church of St. John the Baptist and other chapels in the parish 
of Peterborough, transcribed from the Peterborough Black k, 
and the registers of Robert of Swaffham and George Fraunays, together 
with documents relating to the bridge, the pavement, and the gild 
lands. 

Such a collection of original material, well edited, and classified in 
this way, would in itself be a valuable contribution for local historians ; 
but Mr. Mellows has done his work conscientiously. In addition to 
the texts he has given us generous introductions, in which he shows 
very clearly that he knows how to use the rich store of documents he 
has so assiduously brought together, and his exposition reveals how 
well he is equipped for the task of being the historian of Peterborough. 
In his introduction he treats of the history of the parish church, and its 
gilds, the parochial and gild lands acquired by the churchwardens, 
parishioners, and gild officers, and the subsequent transfer of the estates 
acquired by the parochial authorities to a body known as the Peter- 
borough feoffes and city governors, The result is areal contribution not 
merely to the history of Peterborough but to the general history of 
administration. In the course of his discussions Mr. Mellows elucidates 
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many obscure points : there is much that is of general interest for con- 
stitutional and legal historians on the early history of the soke and 
liberty of Peterborough, on the vill of Burgh, the ecclesiastical parish 
of Peterborough, the churchwardens and parishioners, and on the 
acquisition of parochial lands. The phases of Peterborough history 
are well sketched, and the vicissitudes of the liberty, city, and parish 
from the time of the dissolution to the first election of the feoftees in 
1571-2, and during the Civil War and Restoration are clearly brought 


out. 

It should be clear from this description that Mr. Mellows has planned 
his editorial work on broad lines, and it can be said that he has carried 
his project through with skill. He is to be congratualated on a work- 
manlike edition of texts which will be indispensable for all future 
students of Peterborough history, and we hope he will be encouraged 
to make further contributions of his own in a field where his knowledge 
is deep, and his enthusiasm unflagging. C. H. W. 


CoLonEL W. H. CurpprnDALy has edited A Sixteenth-Century Survey 
and Year’s Account of the Estates of Hornby Castle, Lancashire (Chetham 
Society, 1939, issued to members). This very minutely detailed 
survey, which must have taken several years to complete, the editor 
dates about 1580. It is an important new source for the study of the 
early agrarian system of the county, and supplements those used by 
Professor H. L. Gray in his English Field Systems. The editor has 
contributed an introduction dealing with the Survey itself, and he 
incorporates in it much information about the owners of the castle. 


Sm Wir114mM D’avenant is known principally as a theatrical 
manager who produced several operas during the Protectorate and 
who later managed one of the two patent-holding London theatres. 
He was also Poet-laureate from the death of Ben Jonson until his own * 
death in 1668 (there is no official record of the grant). He was 
Lieutenant-General of the ordnance in Newcastle’s army in the Civil 
War, but there is no known information about his activities. Some 
years later, when he was captured by the Parliamentary forces, Milton 
is said to have interested himself in obtaining his release; D’avenant 
is said to have reciprocated the benefit by intervening on Milton’s 
behalf at the Restoration. As a poet and dramatist he has very 
little merit, although his writings have a place in the history of stylistic 
development; his standing at the court of Charles I—or, rather, at 
that of Henrietta Maria—gives him some importance for anyone 
studying the culture of the halcyon days before the Civil War. 

Professor Arthur H. Nethercot,.n his Sir William D’avenant : 
Poet Laureate and Playwright-Manager (University of Chicago Press : 
Cambridge University Press, 1938; 20s.), gives as full a life of him as 
anyone is likely to require; its length is largely due to innumerable 
small digressions; four hundred pages of constant vivacity. But the 
book is an excellent specimen of its kind; to adopt Mr. Nethercot’s 
metaphor, if the painting is highly coloured, the drawing is sound; 
there is a thorough foundation of cera Little attempt is made 
to describe D’avenant’s literary style or to show its historical position ; 
and a list of plays known to have been produced by him would have 
added to the value of the book. 

One poirit is worth taking up. D’avenant visited Charles I at 
Newcastle in 1646. The only available information about what took 
place is contained in two letters from the king and in an uncompli- 
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mentary pomee in Clarendon’s History. Mr. Nethercot argues 
because the letters contain nothing like the passage in Clarendon, Pre 


fore the latter is not true. But the letters give very little information 
as to the king’s behaviour towards D’avenant; there was no reason 
why he should say much; and what there is fits in tolerably well with 
Clarendon’s account. Meanwhile Mr. Nethercot’s passage, ‘‘ Henrietta 
Maria, who was never advised by people who cared for the true interest 
of the king, consulted with them as to the best envoy to send to Charles,” 
is an unnecessarily ambiguous rendering of Clarendon’s ‘the Queen, 
who was never advised by those who either understood or valued his 
[i.e. the king’s] true interest, consulted with those about her.” 
E. 8. B. 


THE second and concluding volume of The Correspondence of Lord 
Aberdeen and Princess Lieven; 1832-1854, edited by Dr. E. Jones 
Parry (London: Camden Third Series, vol. Lxm), opens with the 

incess’s letters in July and August 1848 from Richmond, where she 
fad Golem refuge after the Paris revolution. She did not find England 
either comfortable or amusing, and after being driven by fear of damp 
and cholera from Richmond, and by the tedium of Metternich’s con- 
versation from Brighton, she was glad to return to Paris in October 
1849. During the next three years the arbitrary methods and rise to 
absolute power of Louis Napoleon greatly a her, but a further 
iod of exile began when the outbreak of the Crimean war compelled 
to take refuge in Brussels. The letters again bring out clearly the 
contrast between the reactionary fervour of the princess and the un- 
dogmatic conservatism of Aberdeen. His attitude towards the new 
French empire was cool but unaggressive. ‘‘ I have been told that the 
Emperor has said that Iam his enemy. He is wrong. I do not pre- 
to prefer a Bonaparte dynasty. . . . The French people must 
please themselves with respect to their sovereign. We have only to 
desire that he will preserve peace, and act with good faith ” (No. 464). 
For some years they were still able to unite in distrust of Palmerston. 
“‘ Ayez donc enfin le e de renverser cet ennemi du repos de 
l’Europe. Ah, comme mon Receneen le déteste,” she wrote in June 
1850 (No. 340). But when in December 1852 Aberdeen formed a 
ministry which included Palmerston and Russell she was driven to 
exclaim, “ Qui est le fou qui efit osé prédire cette trinité ” ? (No. 465). 
By the end of 1853 there was little in the political world on which they 
could agree, and her last letter ends, “‘ Adieu, mon cher Lord Aberdeen, 
mon cherennemi.” Dr. Jones Parry’s annotations are precise and full, 
and the work is completed with a good index to the two volumes. 
W. N. M. 


Tue Bulgarian atrocity agitation of 1876 has received considerable 
attention in recent years in various general studies of the Near Eastern 
crisis of 1875-8, but Professor Harris, whose exhaustive study of the 
first year of the crisis was published in 1936, rightly claims that no 
entirely satisfactory account of the agitation has appeared. His new 
book, Britain and the Bulgarian Horrors of 1876 (1939, Cambridge 
and Chicago University Presses, 15s.) is valuable both for the full and 
apt citations from contemporary press and pamphlet literature, and 
for the care with which the popular agitation has been related to the 
political and diplomatic background. An appendix gives a number of 
documents from the American Department Or | State archives concern- 
ing the activities of Eugene Schuyler, The only substantial criticism 
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which may perhaps be advanced is that fuller reference to the provin- 
cial press (particularly W. T. Stead’s paper, the Northern Echo of 
Darlington), would have been of value. 

The two problems which particularly interest the historian are 
firstly the circumstances which led to Disraeli’s damaging attempts in 
the Commons during July 1876 to deprecate the extent of the massa- 
ores, and secondly the failure of the agitation to fufil its early promise 
of completely reversing British Near tern policy. It seems clear 
to-day that Sir Henry Elliot, the ambassador at Constantinople, cannot 
bear the sole blame for Disraeli’s conduct; he sent a good deal of 
information to the Foreign Office during May and June, and made 
yarious protests to the Porte on his own initiative. He was, however, 
sceptical of atrocity stories, suspicious of Russian propaganda, and 
panes to believe the best of the Turks. Mr. Harris deals very 

y and judiciously with this problem, and his conclusions (particu- 
larly on pp. 34, 35) seem to me hard to challenge. But the Foreign 
Office may have a heavier share of responsibility for Disraeli’s actions 
than he suggests. Disraeli’s letter of 14 July to Lord Derby, the 
Foreign Secretary, printed in Buckle’s Life, seems to make it clear 


that none of the information sent by Elliot to the Foreign Office in 


May and June had reached the prime minister ; a further letter suggests 
that Disraeli still believed on 7 August that a dispatch from Reade, 
the British consul at Rustchuk, was the only account received from 
British representatives in the Balkans before the middle of July. The 
editing of the subsequent blue book helps to strengthen the suspicion 
that the Foreign Office was attempting to make a scapegoat of Elliot. 
The Derby Papers, which are not available to the historian, may some 
day throw considerable light on this problem. 

Mr. Harris’s main theme is the press agitation and the movement 
of opinion. He brings out the important fact that there existed before 
the agitation a strong current of opinion hostile to Elliot and the pro- 
Turkish policy (pp. 117-18), although the anti-Russian tendencies of 
the government, as exemplified in the rejection of the Berlin Memo- 
randum in May, had a good press. Anger at the Turkish barbarities 
was not accompanied by any corresponding relaxation of hostility 
towards Russia, and after the agitation had reached its peak in Septem- 
ber it was succeeded by a longer, and almost violent, phase of Russo- 

obia. The attempt to develop an anti-Russian atrocity campaign 
is particularly interesting (pp. 374-8). Gladstone’s réle is very sympa- 
thetically handled; in spite of his rather abrupt plunge into the fray 
at the moment when it had clearly become damaging to the government 
he is acquitted of hypocrisy or opportunism. “ In the course of a few 
days when the direction of the tide was clearer than ever, Gladstone 
began to move with it, not as a hypocrite, not as a political opportunist, 
but as the man of conscience who was sensitive to currents of opinion 
and able to fuse a moral and a political issue into one ” (p. 232). To 
this, however, it must be objected that it was precisel Sica this 
fusion was not complete that the movement failed: the moral issue 
could only mean that all Turkish misrule of, and therefore rule over, 
the Balkan Christians should cease, and Gladstone’s refusal to adopt 
any such thoroughgoing solution undoubtedly deprived the movement 
of much of its purpose. W. N. M. 

Prorzssor H. G. Arxrns, in German Literature through Nazi Eyes 
(Methuen, 1941, 6s.), deals, in the field of literature, with the Nazi 
attempt to subordinate scholarship to party teaching. The style of 
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the book is polemical : “ the very antithesis of the Nazi is the Christian 
gentleman, and when you have said that and realised its implications, 
you have said pretty well everything ” (p. 91). Certain writers, from 
Klopstock to Thomas Mann, those being selected who best illustrate 
the treatment, are reviewed in translated extracts from the works of 
recent German critics such as W. Linden, Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur (1937), J. Nadler, Literaturgeschichte des deutschen Volkes 
(1938-9), F. Koch, Geschichte deutscher Dichtung (1937), A. Bartels, 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (1934), and H. Langenbucher, Deutsche 
Dichtung im Vergangenheit and Gegenwart (1937). An appendix of 34 
pp. gives the original German of the passages quoted, and it is useful 
to refer to this. Thus: Lessing in Nathan der Weise “ falls into the 
error, while doing homage to the idea of universal humanity, of over- 
looking the indestructible barriers of races, peoples and tribes” (p. 
34); Herder, the first nationalist, “has been unduly kept in the 
shade,” (p. 37); Schiller is “the poet of battle and so the singer and 
creator of heroes ” (p. 49). Significant is the following: “ It is above 
all Goethe who must receive a new treatment. . . . Life as the battle. 
ground of fate, views of the state and problems of the community from 
youth to age, religious and social activities, the national roots and the, 
national embodiment of his whole personality—these are the new 
Goethe problems with which we have to wrestle” (p. 40). Kleist’s 
Hermannachlacht is “the triumph of racial integrity of feeling ” (p. 
59). As for Heine, “serious Germans have today no longer any use 
for Heine as 3 man... nor on the whole for the poet” (p. 63). 
Further examples are Richter, Hélderlin, Grillparzer, Hebbel and 
Heyse. Gerhart Hauptmann “ is an artist of high degree, but like his 
whole time he lacked the central motive power” (p. 73). Thomas 
Mann: “the road from Buddenbrooks by way of Der Zauberberg to 
Joseph is at the same time the downward road of the author Mann” 
(p. 77). These quotations, isolated from the large volumes of mainly 
uncontroversial matter in which for the most part they occur, make 
perhaps a disproportionate impression. Nevertheless they show the 
insidious pervasiveness of Nazi propaganda. In this particular field 
can its success be real or lasting? “ Echte bleibt der Nachwelt 
unverloren.” A. J. G. 


Amonce publications dealing with present-day affairs we welcome a 
new series, ‘Current Problems,” edited by Dr. Ernest Barker (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 3¢. 6d. each). There have already ap 
in it Political Propaganda, by ¥. C. Bartlett, Problems of the ic, by 
W. F. Reddaway, The Democratic Ideal in France and England, by 
David Thomson, The Social Policy of Nazi Germany, by C. W. Guille- 
band, and British Strategy, Military and Economic, by Admiral Sir 
Herbert Richmond. The most recent ‘Oxford Pamphlets on World 
Affairs” include Latin America, by R. A. Humphreys, and The Military 
Aeroplane, by E. C. Shepherd. This series also includes pamphlets 
specially intended for Canada, published at Toronto : we have received 
eight of them (numbered C. 1-8: English price, 6d. each), includin 
All Right, Mr. Roosevelt, by Stephen Leacock, Canada and Uni 
States Neutrality, by B. K. Sandwell, and What the British Empire 
means to Western Civilisation, by André Siegfried. 

Among publications having no direct bearing on the war, but 
inspired by it, we have received The War Speeches of William Pitt the 
Younger, selected by Professor R. Coupland, with a foreword by the 
Prime Minister (Clarendon Press, 5s.): the editor provides brief intro- 
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ductions to the speeches, connecting links where passages are omitted, 
and a few explanatory notes. The book will retain its value long after 
our present discontents have pe away. Another work of a similar 
character is A Selection from the Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 
edited by Miss L. C. Bennett, with a foreword by Isaac Foot (Nelson, 
4s. 6d.): the passages are arranged chronologically in nine subject 

ups : there is a short life of Cromwell, and a few notes, but a welcome 
absence of elucidations or other connecting matter. 


We have also received :—L. Halphen, Initiation aux Etudes 
d'Histoire du Moyen Age (1940, Presses Universitaries de France), 
an elementary guide to books and reading designed primarily for 
students reading for the certificate of medieval history for the licence 
es lettres and for those beginning postgraduate studies; Nicholas 
Zernov, St. Sergius, Builder of Russia (S.P.C.K., 5s.), a translation of a 
Life of the fourteenth-century saint; T’he Zarly History of Ceylon, by 
G. C. Mendis (The Heritage and Life of Ceylon Series, Calcutta), a 
short work for the general reader; One Day Telleth Another, by S. A. 
and M. L. Ionides (1939, Arnold, 10s. 6d.), an original book in which 
the authors not merely describe the real meaning and astronomical 
basis of time, tide, and season, but also collect much learning on the 
ways in which men have speculated on these things; Church and State 
in Russia : The Last Years of the Empire, 1900-1917, by J. 8. Curtiss 
(Columbia University Press; Oxford University Press, 26s. 6d.), an 
elaborate account of the Russian Church’s political activities; The 
Ukraine, a History, by W. E. D. Allen (Cambridge University Press, 
2ls.), a substantial general history of the Ukraine from the earliest 
times until the present occupation of Poland, and provided with 
bibliographical notes; Estonia, by J. Hampden Jackson (Allen and 
Unwin, 8s. 6d.) a similar work on a smaller scale; H. A. Wyndham, 
A Family History 1410-1688 (Oxford University Press, 1939, 16s.), a 
pleasantly written chronicle of the family of Wyndhams of Norfolk, 
mainly collected from family papers, and of general interest as an 
example of the vicissitudes of a county gentry family in the period ; 
Europe Overseas : A Survey of Modern Empires, by 8. J. B. Whybrow 
and H. E. Edwards (Dent, 5s.), ‘“‘ a concise factual survey of empire” 
well supplied with maps; T'he Countess of Huntingdon, by F. F. Brether- 
ton (Epworth Press, 1s. 3d,.); L. M. Young, Thomas Carlyle and the 
Art of History (University of Pennsylvania; Milford, 1939, lls. 6d.), 
in which the author reopens the old problem of Dryasdust versus the 
Literary Historian. Her book is a vindication of Carlyle’s historical 
methods : his theories were disliked by his. immediate successors, but 
from this distance the author believes we can find in them much that 
accords with prevailing views, “his insight into the motives of men, 
his extraordinary power of. revivifying the past in terms of human 
experience, his sociological analysis of the nature of the historic process, 
and his philosophic interpretations of the ultimate meaning of history 
offer a broad basis for the assumption that his historical writings wi 
be among those works of art which will endure.” The book is provided 
with adequate references and there is a very full ner’ The 
first volume of a History of the Uniforms of the British Army, by Cecil 
C. P. Lawson (Peter Davies, 12s. 6d.), is an attractive book covering 
the period from the Restoration to Marlborough : it goes into some 
detail and is illustrated with drawings by the author after original 
representations ; it deserves rather better documentation. 
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RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL-BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The following continues the lists of recent history text-books, readers and 
atlases printed in History, from September 1938. The Historical Associa. 
tion is obliged to the many publishers who present copies of their new publi- 
cations tu the Association’s library, where they are available for inspection 
by members. During the absence of Mr. A. T. Milne on military service the 
ae eee Sree Se eee a Friend, who will be glad to receive 
corrections and itions ; these should be addressed to the Historical Associa. 
tion, c/o The Roborough Library, University College of the South-West 
Exeter. 

Extrem. = Elementary, ages 6-14. 
Szc. = ed” ages 14~—17. 
Apv. = Advanced, age 17+. 


Asuiry, Maurice. Oliver Cromwell. The Conservative Dictator, 
Cape, 1937. 351 pp., illus. Cheapedn. 7s. 6d. [Apv.] (226.) 
Buiarxiz, W. G. A manual of Bible history. Rev. by Charles D, 
Matthews. Nelson, 1940. x-+ 432 pp. 10s. 6d. [Apv.] (227.) 
Brogan, D. W. U.S.A. An outline of the country, its people, and 
institutions. Oxford Univ. Press, 1941. 144 pp., illus., maps. 2s. 6d. 
[The World Today series. Avv.] (228.) 
Carty, James. Huropean History. Part 1 (from A.D. 1000 to 1500), 
Macmillan, 1940. 239 pp., illus., maps. 3s. [Src.] (229.) 
Cary, M., and Haarnoor, T.J. Life and thought in the Greek and 
Romanworld. Methuen, 1940. xi-+ 348 pp., maps, plates. 88.6d. [Apv.] 
(230.) 

Crank, Graname. Prehistoric England. Batsford, 1940. viii+ 
120 pp., illus. 8s. 6d. [Src. & Apv.] (231.) 


Cuement, H. A. The Story of Britain. In 3 vols. Vol.m. From 
1485 to 1714. Harrap, 1941. 328 pp., illus., maps. 3s. 6d. ([See.] 
(232.) 
Crrssy,Epwarp. A brief sketch of social and industrial history. 2nd 
edn. Macmillan, 1941. viii+ 242 pp. 38. 6d. [Sxc.] (233.) 
Duncan, A. They made history. For Secondary Schools. Grant 
Educational Co., 1940. 73 pp., time-chart. 1s. Brief notes on famous 
persons. [Sxc.] (234.) 
Fox, James. Civics. Harrap, 1940. 285 pp., illus. . 5s. (Src. & 
Apv.] (235.) 
Gensz, J. H., 8.J. English history. Macmillan, rev. edn. with addi- 
tions, 1940. 2vols. Part 1to 1485. viii4- 295 pp. 36. Part m, 1485- 
1940. viii + 430 pp. 3s. [Szc.]  .- (236.) 
Gizert, E.W. How the map has changed, 1938-1940. Philip, 1940. 
24 pp., 10 maps with analysis of each on opposite page. 6d. ee 
(237. 
Hersert,Sypney. Modern Europe, 1789-1939. 2nd edn. with Bk. v1 
by Denis Richards. Macmillan, 1940. xii-+ 308 pp. 38. 6d. ease 
Hornisiow, E. C. T., and Surzivan, J. J. The march of time. Bks. 
rendu. Grant Educational Co., 1940. Bk.1. Stories oflongago. 1s. 10d.; 
Bk. u. Mighty men and mighty deeds. 2s, [Bks. 01 and rv in preparation. 
Evem.]) (239.) 
Horrazsin, J. F. An atlas-history of the second great war. 
January to July 1040. Nelson, 1940, vi+ 54 pp. 30. 6d. 
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Kiernan, R. H. Lloyd George. Harrap, 1940. 207 pp., illus. 4a. 
[Smo. & Apv.] (241.) 
Lieson, E. Hurope in the 19th and 20th centuries, 1815-1939. Black, 
1940. viii + 500 pp., illus., maps. 18s. Being the 5th edn. of Zurope 
in the 19th century with an additional section continuing the history down 
to 1939. [Apv.] ' (242.) 
Lipson, E. Hurope, 1914-1930. Black, 1940. viii + 200 pp., illus., 
maps. 12s. 6d. [Apv.] - (243.) 
Mavetey, Hetren M. History in the making. Bk. ut. The servants of 
man. Pitman, 1940. vi -+ 202 pp., illus. 2s. 8d. [Etem.] (244.) 


' Marnwarine, James. Man and his world. A course in history and 
geography. Philip, 1940. Bk.1. The evolution of the old world. xi + 260 
+x pp., illus., maps. 38. 6d. [Sxc.] (245.) 

Moysse-Bartitett, H. Great movements in European history, 1660- 
1919. Harrap, 1940. 431 pp., maps. 6s. 6d. [Intended for preparation 
for higher examinations, includmg special entry to the navy and army, 
metropolitan police college and civil service. ADv.] (246.) 

Preacu, L. pu GarprE. Story-tellers of Britain. Univ. of London 
Press, 1940. 3 vols. 2s. 3d.each. [Short wireless plays. Exem.] (247.) 


Pair, GrorGE, publishers. The crown colonist map of the colonial 
empire. Philip, 1940. [Map of the British colonies, protectorates, man- 
dated and high commission territories and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, show- 
ing their situation and sizes in relation to one another and to the British 
Isles. 37 + 48 ins., coloured. Unmounted, 6s., mounted on cloth with 
rollers, or dissected to fold, 15s. So. & Apv.] (248.) 


Pamir, GeorGce, publishers. The war in maps: its background and 
course. Ed. by George Goodall. Philip, 1940. 32 pp. of coloured maps. 
le. 6d. [Suc. & Apv.] (249.) 


Rowse, A. L. Sir Richard Grenville of the ‘ Revenge’. An Elizabethan 
Hero. Cape, 1937. 365 pp., illus. Cheapedn. 7s. 6d. [Apv.] (250.) 


Smirn, G. B. France, 1598-1715. Arnold, 1940. 192 pp., maps. 
$e. 6d. [Sxc.] (251.) 


SmirH, J. York, and Lay, E. J. 8. Adventures into history. Mac- 
millan, 1941. Senior Bk.1. SaxonstoTudors. 1s.10d. Bk.u. Tudors 
and Stuarts. 1s.10d. Bk. m1. Hanoverians and modern times. 1s. 10d. 
[ELEoM. ] (252.) 


SomERVELL, D.. C. Modern Hurope, 1871-1939. Methuen, 1940. 
ix + 218 pp., maps. 4s. [Szc. & Apv.] (253.) 


Tirrerton, A. F, History, Secondary series. Bk. va. From Waterloo 
to George VI. Reference book, containing documentary extracts, etc. 
Ginn, 1940. xvi-+ 240 pp. 48. 6d. ([Sxo.] (254.) 


Warp, W. C. J. From serf to citizen. Social, economic and civic 
history. Bk.1v. Blackie, 1940. 265 pp., illus. 3s. [Exem. & Szo.] 
(255.) 


Weaver, D. History of the Red Cross. Told to girls and boys. 
Cassell, 1940. 96pp. 38. 6d. [Exem. & SEO.] (256.) 


Wru1aMs Exxis, AMapet, and Fisner, F.J. A first history of English 
life. Methuen, 1940. Vol. 1. To 1066. xi+ 145 pp., illus. Vol. m. 
1066-1485. ix + 134 pp., illus. 2s. cloth, and ls. 9d. paper, each vol. 
[Exem. } (257.) 





